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Two Notable Tax Portraits 


By ErHet STtranwoop Bo.ron 


ASTES change, and with the 

change, old arts become forgot- 

ten and unpractised. So it 1s 
with modelling in low relief in wax. A 
hundred and fiftv vears ago Patience 
Wright made the art famous both here 
and in England, and her son, Joseph 
Wright, J. C. Rauschner, George 
Miller, Robert Ball-Hughes, and others 
kept the craft alive for a century. 
Then came the daguerreotype and the 
photograph, and modelling in wax 
became one of the lost and forgotten 
arts. 

The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities has been so 
very fortunate as to receive by gift 
during the past year, two waxes, one 
by Rauschner, and one by Robert 
Ball-Hughes. The earlier of these is a 
low relief, in color, by Rauschner, of 
Governor James Sullivan of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Governor Sullivan was born = on 
April 22, 1744, on his father’s farm in 
Berwick, Maine. His father, John 
Sullivan, was born in Limerick, Ire- 
land, in 1692, and came to this coun- 
try in 1723. James Sullivan, the fourth 
son, was somewhat epileptic in his 
youth and his use on the farm was 


further decreased by a badly set 
broken leg, which left him lame for life. 
The leg took two years to heal and 
during that time he turned to the only 
path open to him, education. So a 
childhood accident gave us a Justice 
and a Governor. When his two years 
of enforced idleness and self-education 
were over, he began to study law with 
his oldest brother, John. His law edu- 
cation finished, at the age of twenty- 
two he married Miss Hetty Odiorne 
and settled at Biddeford. At that time 
he was the only lawyer on the Saco. 
His rise was rapid. He was sent to the 
Continental Congress, and in 1776 
became a Justice of the Superior Court. 
When the Revolutionary War was over 
he was elected to Congress, and took 
his seat in 1782. He also, at about this 
time, left Biddeford, and moved into a 
house on Beacon Hill in Boston. Here 
in 1786, he brought his second wife, 
Mrs. Martha Langdon, of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. In Boston he was as 
much appreciated as he had been in 
Maine, for he was appointed Judge of 
Probate for Suffolk County in 1788 
and two years later was elected Attor- 
ney-General of Massachusetts. He was 
also the first president of the Massa- 
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chusetts Historical Society and an 
extremely good portrait of him graces 
the first volume of their Proceedings. 
It shows him as a somewhat younger 
man than does the wax portrait. He 
was elected president in and 
served until 1806. In 1805, he was the 
Republican candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts, but failed of election. 
Two years later, with Levi Lincoln on 
the ticket for Lieutenant-Governor, he 
was elected Governor, and was re- 
elected in 1808. This was the crowning 
point of his life, for on December 16, 
1809, he died, and was buried in the 
Granary Burying Ground on Tremont 
Street. 

Governor Sullivan was a popular 
man, and that is perhaps the reason 
why so many replicas of Rauschner’s 
wax portrait of him are still extant. 
The wax which the Society owns is one 
of seven still preserved.* The maker of 
these interesting heads was a _ pic- 
turesque individual, John Christian 
Rauschner, a Dane by birth. Just when 
or how he came to this country no one 
knows, but we do know that he was 
in Salem as early as 1809, when Felt 
rather contemptuously remarked,“J.C. 
Rauschner forms these wax portraits 
in Salem. Such talent has received but 
little favor, because other modes ac- 
complish its object with greater con- 
venience and satisfaction.” Neverthe- 
less Rauschner left many likenesses of 
Salem worthies and _ their 
which are much treasured today. Per- 
haps art was a poor means of liveli- 
hood, so he had another string to his 
bow, for when his art failed him, he 


"State House, Boston; American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester; the late Mrs. Alexander Coch- 
rane, of Boston: Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, Boston; Mrs. John Langdon 
Sullivan, Boston: the late Ingersoll Amory, F'sq., of 


Boston; Miss E. M. Flagg, Roxbury, Mass. 
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families 


could ply his other trade of hair- 
dresser. Tradition has it that while in 
Salem, he boarded with Daniel Dutch, 
the deputy sheriff, and that all the 
Dutch family were modelled in wax to 
pay for board and lodging. Daniel 
Dutch was locally famous as the last 
man in Salem to wear small-clothes. 
Only one portrait of the Dutch family 
still remains, as all the others were 
melted in a slight fire in the house. This 
is the portrait of Lucy Lord, widow of 
Aaron Staniford, and wife of Daniel 
Dutch. 

More remarkable than the portrait 
of Mrs. Dutch, with lace cap and dress 
of sprigged muslin—which one can see 
in Portland—is a mold still preserved 
in Concord by Thomas Todd, Esq. 
from which replicas of the portrait 
might be made. The mold is of plaster 
of Paris, covered with a coat of what 
appears to be varnish. It is four and a 
half inches high and about two and 
three-quarters inches wide. Within is 
the intaglio ot the lady, double chin, 
fine features, cap, and all but the 
minor touches of ring, flower, lace, and 
comb. These accessories were evidently 
put on later—the lace is real and 
would almost seem to demand a micro- 
scope for its manufacture, it is so fine. 
Mrs. Dutch does not display as much 
jewelry as most of Rauschner’s femi- 
nine sitters did, for usually he con- 
trived with thin gold, seed pearls and 
tiny stones, to duplicate in miniature 
the favorite rings and pins, necklaces 
and bracelets of his sitters. Indeed one 
descendant showed me both the origi- 
nal pin, and its tiny reproduction on 
the dress in the portrait of her grand- 
mother. 

The discovery of this would explain 
how Rauschner made so many copies 
of his portraits, for almost a half of his 
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portraits have duplicates. So it was 
quite easy for the many portraits of 
Governor Sullivan, Governor Caleb 
Strong, and the Rev. John Barnard, of 
Salem, to be made. The wax of Gover- 
nor Sullivan is mounted on a painted 
glass background, dark brick red in 
color, encircled by a round black 
wooden frame, much affected by the 
artist. The slightly curly hair brushed 
back from a high square forehead is 
gray. It is terminated by a queue be- 
hind, and has a rather bushy lock in 
front of the ear. The eyebrows also are 
bushy and gray, over somewhat deeply 
set brown eyes. The nose is fairly 
large, and a bit inclined to the aquiline. 
His chin is forceful, the lips are rather 
thin, and somehow give the impression 
that many of his teeth were gone. The 
coat with its collar, quite high behind, 
is black, with white stock and bow. 
The color of the wax goes all the way 
through, and only the small touches of 
eves, eyebrows and the slight shadows 
are painted in. A comparison with the 
engraved portrait in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society’s Proceedings shows 
that the likeness must have been good. 

When portraiture failed Rauschner 
turned to hairdressing, but sometimes 
he combined the two. About 1810 he 
was in Philadelphia, and having made 
a most excellent likeness of Mrs. Levi 
Hollingsworth, the family were most 
desirous that Mr. Hollingsworth should 
also sit. He was very determined in his 
refusal and Rauschner, turning to this 
other trade, memorized Mr. Hollings- 
worth’s features as he dressed his hair. 
The resulting portrait was so satis- 
factory to Mr. Hollingsworth, that it 
and that of his wife were both copied. 
Two of each still remain. 

The same vear Rauschner was at 
41 Chatham Street, New York. It 


seems probable that he made a sort of 
circuit of the country, for if you start 
with Salem, Massachusetts, he seems 
to have travelled out through the 
western part of Massachusetts to Al- 
bany, down the Hudson to New York. 
He went to Long Island and Connecti- 
cut, through New Jersey to Philadel- 
phia, and south through Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Where he 
died is not known nor when. His art 
perhaps was not as fine as Patience 
Wright’s before him, nor as_ Ball- 
Hughes’s after him, for they depended 
on their modelling alone, and were 
greater craftsmen than he. For all 
that, he made most excellent likenesses 
and some show fine and delicate model- 
ling. The portraits are all interesting 
not only for their likeness to their sub- 
ject, but because they also add very 
definite knowledge to the costuming of 
his time. His subjects, of course, could 
not always be beautiful nor charming, 
but the least of them is quaint. There 
are as many as twenty of his waxes 
still in Boston and about as many 
more in Salem. 

His only rival in this country, in his 
own particular field, the modelling of 
colored waxes, was George M. Miller. 
Miller’s waxes are smaller than Rau- 
schner’s and as a general rule are much 
less refined in their detail. His itiner- 
ary was more circumscribed than 
Rauschner’s, as almost all his subjects 
were those who lived in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. So far there are records 
of thirteen portraits by him, so that 
his output was far smaller than 
Rauschner’s. There is also a crude 
colored wax of John Paul Jones done 
at the end of Jones’s career by an 
otherwise unknown man with the dis- 
tinctive name of William Smith. 

The second wax portrait which the 
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Preservation Society has been so lucky 
as to acquire is a white wax by Robert 
Ball-Hughes of the Honorable Robert 
Charles Winthrop, Congressman and 
Senator from Massachusetts. Mr. Win- 
throp was descended from Governor 
John Winthrop through John Winthrop 
the younger, Governor of Connecticut. 
His father, Thomas Lindall Winthrop, 
married Elizabeth Bowdoin Temple, 
and had fourteen children, of whom 
Robert was the youngest. He was 
born in the house of his grand-uncle, 
James Bowdoin, on Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, on May 12, 1809. When he was 
sixteen his mother died in her fifty- 
first year. 

Mr. Winthrop entered Harvard at 
fifteen and graduated in September, 
1828, president of his class, and with 
third honors in mathematics. He en- 
tered the law office of Daniel Webster, 
which must have been an interesting 
experience for any young man. By the 
time he was twenty-three he was a 
member of the Suffolk bar and a mar- 
ried man. His first wife was Miss Eliza 
Blanchard. His career from then on 
was one of quickly earned honors. In 
1834 he was elected to the State legis- 
lature where he served six years, three 
of them as Speaker. Meanwhile he was, 
in 1836, actively supporting Webster 
for President. In 1840 he was elected to 
Congress, and it was the following 
year that Ball-Hughes modelled his 
likeness in wax, the earliest-known por- 
trait of Mr. Winthrop. At the expira- 
tion of the twenty-ninth Congress in 
1847, Mr. Winthrop went to Europe 
where he met many distinguished men. 
He returned to take part in the Whig 
Convention and at the end of the next 
year was made Speaker of the House 
for the Thirtieth Congress. About that 
time he married his second wife, Mrs. 


Laura (Welles) Derby. A little later, 
when Daniel Webster became Secre- 
tary of State, Winthrop was appointed 
to succeed Webster as Senator and be- 
gan his duties in 1850. In 1851 he was 
defeated for the Senate by Charies 
Sumner, and the following year was 
defeated for Governor of Massachu- 
setts. During the next few years he 
took an active part in many non- 
political activities, being chairman of 
the board which built the new Public 
Library building in Boston. In 1865 he 
married his third wife, Adele, widow ot 
John Eliot Thayer of Boston. From 
that time until his death in 1884, his 
life was that of an active and honored 
private citizen. Like Governor Sulli- 
van he was president of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, serving for 
thirty years. 

The portrait of him is a bust in low 
relief in that peculiarly white wax of 
which only Ball-Hughes knew the 
secret. Some whisper that much soap 
entered into its composition—but 
whatever the cause the color remains 
a gleaming white to this day, very 
different from the vellowed waxes by 
other men. 

Like most other exponents of this 
art, Robert Ball-Hughes was a poor 
boy who was born in London in 1806. 
His desire to model in his early youth 
was regulated by the number of candle 
ends which he could collect. He per- 
severed, however, and finally won a 
scholarship at the Royal Academy for 
the best copy in_ bas-relief of the 
Apollo Belvidere. In 1829 he came to 
New York and later to Boston where 
he finally settled in Dorchester. Here 
he lived until he died. He is chiefly 
known to the outside world for his 
statue of Nathaniel Bowditch in 


Mount Auburn Cemetery, the first 
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bronze cast in America, or, to others, 
haunters of the upper regions of the 
Boston Atheneum, for his “Little 
Nell.” To ‘many, this appears to be 
the extent of his work, tor they ignore 
the most charming manifestation of his 
genius, the white bas-reliefs in wax. 
They are all most delicately modelled, 
with a sureness of touch and clearness 
of outline that is most convincing. 


The women are perforce most modestly 
clothed, but the men are nearly all de- 
picted with their throat and chest 
bare. Ball-Hughes mounted the bas- 
reliefs on velvet, nearly always crimson 
in color, and raised them a little, so 
that the delicate shadow gives greater 
roundness to the portrait. His touch ts 
unmistakable and in the nineteenth 
century in America he had no rival. 





flrs. lary Jane (Miller) Quincey 
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Some Aspects of Medicine in Boston in the 
Ciahteenth Century 


By Howarp B. SpRAGUE 


HE following paper is based 
upon material found in a volu- 
minous notebook kept by Dr. 
John Perkins who practised medicine 
in Boston for over forty years. He was 
born in 1698 at Lynnfield, then known 
as Lynn End, and was a great-grand- 
son of Rev. William Perkins of Tops- 
held, who bequeathed £50 to Harvard 
College in recognition of which one of 
his sons was granted four hundred 
acres of land in Roxbury. Doctor Per- 
kins practised medicine in Topsfield, 
Mass., and in York, Maine, returning 
to Massachusetts in 1720. About this 
time he settled in Boston where he 
occupied a house on Middle Street, the 
main thoroughfare of the town, which 
is now called Hanover Street. About 
1732 he is said to have gone to London 
to study for two years and on his re- 
turn practised medicine in Boston for 
forty years, where he died in 1781. 
He is reported to have been a “ skill- 
ful practitioner, but perhaps most 
widely known for his scientific and 
literary writings. Many years’ prac- 
tise in Boston gave him an experience 
and reputation excelled by few physi- 
cians of this period.” Some writers 
have confused him with the Elisha 
Perkins of Metallic Tractor fame, but 
this deluded gentleman was born al- 
most fifty years after Dr. John. 
Comparatively little more 1s known 
about him, but there are several refer- 
ences to him in the records of the 
Selectmen of Boston during the eight- 
eenth century. For instance, we learn 
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that in 1764 he inoculated without 
payment twenty-four of the needy 
citizens for small pox. In the same year 
he reports in writing to the officials 
that “Mr. Eustiss’ child brought in 
from Cambridge has chickenpox and 
not smallpox.” He seems to have been 
quite versatile since much of his fame 
rests on a learned article by him on the 
subject of earthquakes. But lest this 
seem unusual among physicians of this 
period it is well to bear in mind that 
Jenner was admitted to the Royal 
Society because of his dissertation on 
the “‘ Natural History of the Cuckoo.” 
Boston two hundred years ago was a 
small provincial town of about 11,000 
inhabitants. It was very nearly an 
island, only a marshy strip of land 
connecting it with “ Roxberry.” The 
Back Bay, where so many of the doc- 
tors of the present day are more or 
less flourishing, at that time was under 
water. Middle Street was the centre of 
the town and all the land between it 
and what is now the North Station 
was the Mill Pond. Adams Square was 
so near the water front that the bow- 
sprits of the ships used to project over 
it. Devonshire Street was Pudding 
Lane, Beacon Hill really had a beacon 
on it, and where the Massachusetts 
General Hospital now stands was 
about the best place to start out to 
row across to Charlestown. Prince 
Street in the North End was Black 
Horse Lane, Richmond Street was Red 
Lion Lane, and Parmenter Street was 
descriptively called Beer Lane. 
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But it was not only the physical 
characteristics of Boston which were 
different, but the people and their 
ideas. While theology was an all im- 
portant topic of everyday life, ethical 
standards of pre-revolutionary days 
seem to us much distorted. It 1s in- 
teresting to note, for instance, that at 
Harvard College, whereas an under- 
graduate could be fined 2s. 6d. for 
either “profane cursing” or “playing 
cards,’ * he could tell lies at the slight 
expense of Is. 6d. 

As tar as the medical profession 1S 
concerned it 1s not difficult to see that 
much was to be desired. This was a 
period of striking ignorance as to 
theory, but doubtless of keen 
observation. Kew books were available, 
particularly in the colonies, and no 
system of medical education was in 
vogue except that of apprenticeship. 
A boy wishing to become a doctor was 
apprenticed to an old practitioner for 
four or five years, for his board and 
such instruction as he could acquire, 
during which time he performed all 
sorts of tasks from taking care of the 
horse to grinding drugs for the impres- 
sive pharmaceuticals of the day. It was 
a hard life and one well suited to per- 
petuate the errors of a 
generation. 

That it was a period of stagnation 
may be seen by the writings of many 
of the better men of the time including 
Doctor Perkins. Writing in 1769, he 
says, “The treatment of Diseases has 
been greatly improved during thirty 
years past; to look back to that and 
before that time cannot but be dis- 
agreeable to anyone that wishes well to 
his Species. Such was the general con- 
fusion and absurdity that had for a 
long time deluged the medical admin- 
istration: such was the confidence in 


also 


prev 1OUS 


mathematical reasoning and delusive 
Hypotheses together with the sovereign 
contempt for observation and Experi- 
ence that it is really astonishing to 
think of the infatuation.” He tells 
much more about the faults of the 
times and describes how he was aided 
by gaining a knowledge of the works of 
Boerhaave and Van Swieten, the popu- 
lar medical authorities of the day. 

William Douglas, who settled in 
Boston in 1718, remarks in much the 
same vein, “In general the physical 
practise in our colonies is so pernici- 
ously bad that excepting in surgery 
and some very acute cases, it is better 
to let nature under a proper regimen 
take her course than to trust to the 
honesty and sagacity of the practi- 
tioner. Our American practitioners are 
so rash and officious that the saying 1n 
Ecclesiasticus may with much pro- 
priety be applied to them, ‘He that 
sinneth before his Maker let him fall 
into the hands of the physician.’ ” He 
goes on to say that their practice is as 
bad as the physician in Lisbon who 
dispensed pills to prevent “persons or 
their effects suffering by earthquakes.’ 

Physiology was lamentably weak, 
anatomy probably less so, because as 
far back as 1647 the General Court had 
voted that “it is conceived to be very 
necessary that such as study physic or 
chirurgery should be at liberty to 
anatomize once in four years some 
malefactor, in case there be such.”’ 

As an example of pathological physi- 
ology we may quote Dr. Perkins’ belief 
that in intermittent fevers “‘the weak 
circulation lets the serum gelatinize 
and then comes the paroxysm which 
by proper heating liquefies the mass 
again. 

But note this description of 


“spina 
bifida,” an objective 


phenomenon 
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Children “have sometimes when born 
a tumor like a bifid spine on ye loins, 
soft, limpid, and sometimes opaque. 
It is a dropsy of the medulla spinalis. 
Use only a corroborating astringent 
fomentation and then a plaster that 
dont stick so as to lacerate the tender 
skin, for opening kills ye infant pres- 
ently, but if not they live, at least 
sometimes.” 

However, it is in considering the 
actual practice of medicine and the 
prescriptions given for relief that one 
really is struck by the extraordinary 
faith in bizarre therapy. The major 
procedures, of course, were bleeding, 
purging, and vomiting. If one failed, 
the indications were clear for the others. 
The sovereign remedies were Peruvian 
Bark or 
usually called), mercury, antimony, 
and alcohol in all forms. These, in- 
deed, were fundamental, but nothing 
fiving, swimming, crawling, or inert 
was exempt from the pharmacopeia. 

Doctor Ball of Northboro had a med- 
icine called, ‘Receipt te Tr the Scratches. 
One Quart fishworms, washed clean; 


cinchona (Gortex, as it was 


one pound hog’s lard stewed together 
filtered through a strainer and add 
one-half pint oil of turpentine; one- 
half pint good brandy. Simmer it well 
and it is fit for use.”’ 

Doctor Perkins delighted in pre- 
scribing millepeds for scrofula, mille- 
peds being the thousand-legged worm 
sometimes called the “pill bug.” An- 
other suggestion was a “drop or two 
of juice of onion into ve ear and a tuft 
of cotton on it contains a method to 
make any deaf person hear whose 
nerves are not obstructed.” 

Again he says, “Sense of heavy load 
at the Stomac, 1737. Mr. Petit in back 
of Pierces the sextons, troubled with 
this for a long time. When after all 


other things in vain was cured with 
Boil Sapo Castillensis 
in Strong Beer and take so strong and 


in so large a 


the tollow Ing 


vomit and 
purge several times: doing this ever 


qaose as to 


day or everv other day for a week or 
more. 

Here are a few examples of homely 
remedy. “A man palsyd in the fingers 
cured it with a bath of absinthe 
urina hominis, used hot.” 

“Shaving the head will cure a nerv- 
OUuS weakness of the eves. 

As a cure for convulsions, “Warn 
vapors, as the smell of cow dung 
good. 

Here are a few of his suggestions 
which are rather modern. ‘Young 
epileptics are best cured by change ot 
Diet, Air, and Age.” 

In scurvy, “Cheyne says that a 
vegetable diet with unfermented liqu- 
Tea, Coffee, Barley Water, 
Liquorice drinks, Tea of Oranges, 
Seeds and Plants will fasten the Teeth 


when and 


Ors as 


dropping out will cure 
Cutaneous Foulness, Eruptions, and 
Ulcers if ve patients are not scrotulous, 
when all other remedies on the ka 
ot the Earth will tail. 

“Wheat, ve Shoemaker, was cured 
taking to \ 
portering with a wheelbarrow. 


lof hemorrhoids] by 


“Exercise 1S good [for pains in the 
stomach| in young girls and others 
that use a sedentary life. So Sarah 
Bergers was cured by learning countrs 
dances.’ 

Krom much observation of disease 
he arrived at some very accurate con- 
clusions. Here he describes the “Signs 
of the approach of a crisis. The tongue 
begins to grow moist, but the surest 
sign is a full, soft and pretty strong 
pul e. 


Again: 


“Bread renders costive un- 
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less that made with rye and by this it 
is hurtful to in asthmatics. 

‘Paine [of the stomach} if empty 
but much more when full or have 
eaten are sometimes from cancer. 

‘The breath of a famished person is 
toetid and makes ve eves smart at 
three feet distance, as Mr. B. Franklin 
has observed.” 

But unfortunately many of Dr. Per- 
kins’s notations are not very scientific. 
Without doubt this was a day of un- 
limited “‘post hoc” deductions. Prob- 
ably such data as the following could 
not be verified by experiment. For 
instance, we find as causes of sudden 
death: “Widow Alcock died | of a hot 
bread. supper. Jus. Billings 
eating Brown Bread tor breakfast, a 
Thing he never used before. Reverend 


\icGee’s wite by eating a supper ot 


roast chickens at 13 days after child- 
a and drinking strong Beer Flip on 

. Wonderful that in learned and ele- 
cae situations among ye. great, 
should be such ignorance. 

“Samuel Bent, Goldsmith, tender 
constitution and lax nerves upon a 
change of a linnen for a woolen cap to 
sleep 1 in was affected with a running of 
Bloody Water from ve nose, w hich 
sti aunched when he wore linnen. 

Nathaniel Parkman’s Daughter, 
scrophulously affected, had a blow on 
the Head, on which the scrophula im- 
mediately left her and Chorea St. 
Viti succeeded and followed her every 
Spring till she turned consumptive 
and died. 

“Querie, what is the cause of the 
sudden leaving a part [by a pain] and 
fixing at the same instant on an other. 
Thus I have as follows observed. That 
it shifts into a branch of the same pair 
of nerves. Esq. Tyler by missing his 
chair in sitting down had it shift in a 


did so of 


moment from one knee to another, 
leaving ve former well.’ 

The indulgence i in spirituous liquors 
Was an important element in life dur- 
ing this pericd. New England must 
have been more or less alcoholized 
most of the time. The town records of 
Boston are full of applications to dis- 
distilled in the 
homes. Molasses was thought of only 
as potential rum and there was un- 
questioned belief in the efficacy of 
“medicinal beer.” Very few pages of 
Dr. Perkins’s manuscript are free from 
remedies involving alcohol. Drinking 
tor pleasure alone also, was distinctly 

“being done.” With admirable re- 
straint, however, Dr. Perkins says, 
“Children should not drink wine until 
they are 14 vears old.” 

As an instance of how things 
were done 1n 1678 it 1s related that 
when “David Porter of Hartford was 
drowned, the bill for the expenses of 
the recovery and burial of his body in- 
cluded liquor for those who dived for 
him, tor those who brought him home 
and for the jury of inquest. Fight gal- 
lons and three quarts of wine and a 
barrel of cider were thus consumed. 

Obstetrics at that period was also a 
jolly pastime, as the doctor and his 
manv volunteer assistants were re- 
galed by a special brew known as 
“groaning beer” and by freshly baked 
“groaning cakes.” 

Even in those benighted days a few 
looked into the future. In 1757 Dr. 
Perkins notes that “Capt. Quicky kept 
the Ship Pownal, private Ship of War 
in the West Indies till about the same 
time next vear when he returned with 
his crew in general Good Health. He 
allowanced them extremely short in 
Spirituous Liquors. Ships that had 
larger allowance were more sickly and 


pense liquors newly 


’? 
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suffered much more by mortality, ve 
other causes equal.” Fifty-six 
later came the first temperance society 
in Massachusetts. Doubtless temper- 
ance and not prohibition was the aim 
because as late as 1825, 1n Morristown, 
such a society proudly proclaimed that 

not more 


years 


its members were limited to 
than one pint of applejack per day.” 

Another subject may be touched 
upon and that is that of small pox. 
This disease was a dreadful scourge in 
the colonies. It had ravaged Boston in 
1640, 1660, 1677, 1678, 1650, 
1702, and 1721. In 1721, in a popula- 
tion of less than 11,000, there were 
6,000 cases. In the midst of such a 
plague there arose two men with cour- 
age to face the fury of the whole city 
and to begin for the first time in 
America the practice of inoculation for 
small pox. They were the Rev. Cotton 
Mather and Dr. Zabdiel Boylston. At 
the instigation of Mather, Boylston in- 
oculated his own son and by good for- 
tune the boy lived through it. But the 
excitement aroused by this event was 
immense. An irate citizen hurled a 
hand grenade into Cotton Mather’s 
house which failed to explode and the 
learned minister lived to read the in- 
scription on it which said, “Cotton 
Mather; You Dog; Dam You; 11 
inoculate you with this; with a pox to 
you.” 

But the success of the procedure was 
assured and it became. orthodox. 
People would convene at certain times 
in the year to be inoculated and Dr. 
Perkins was a vigorous exponent. His 
account book is full of bills for in- 
oculation. 

The efficacy of the treatment is 
shown by these figures:—Boylston 1s 
said to have inoculated 247 persons of 
which six died. During the same period 


160g0, 


judged 


45/359 contracted the disease, of which 
844 died. 

Inoculation became very popular. 
Special hospitals were set up and pro- 


vision was made for inoculating the 
poor free of charge. But for many 
vears a very fierce battle raged in 


Boston between inoculators and anti- 
inoculators and much strong language 
was used on both sides. The struggle 
was really ended only by Jenner's dis- 
covery at the end of the century. A 
similar battle still continues between 
the proponents and opponents of vac- 
cination. 

In spite of his shortcomings it 1s 
quite apparent that Doctor Perkins 
was typical of the best sort of practi- 
tioner of his day. He looked ys 
hopefully to a brighter future in his 
profession. He expresses this fone in 
one of his manuscripts. “A fever which 
at this time [176s] proved fatal to 
many especially when the proper 
treatment of it from the seizure and 
through the first stage was mistaken, 
proved fatal to my very promising 
nephew as it did to many others, as is 

be supposed; a consideration that 
ought to have a proper influence for ye 
safety of posterity by stirring up the 
minds of those whose concern it 1s to 
prompt an establishment for a well- 
and intelligent practice of 
physic, particularly to have a professor 
at our College. 

“Our physicians in the country 
towns are most of them very little in- 
terested in their callings, they depend 
upon their imaginations which are not 
to be trusted since their minds have 
never been improved, or they depend 
on precarious hypotheses, or prescribe 
wholly in an empirical way. They are 
insensible how necessary it is for the 
most learned to be well acquainted 
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with facts, the observations of others 
and all the treasures of antiquity. Our 
property we take great care of, our 
lives and healths we trust to the un- 
informed and incapable for want of a 
becoming consideration of the great 
difficulties that attend this most ex- 
tensive art. This 1s an evil that indeed 
admits of no adequate remedy. But 
what bids fairest for it and from which 
much might be expected would be the 
providing every seminary of learning 
with a professor of medicine that those 
designed for the business might be 1n- 
structed in the true principles and 
theory, which together with seeing 
practice, under masters of the business 
would qualify sugh as are attentive to 
discharge well their trust. Few besides 
physicians of long experience can be 
sensible of the importance of such an 
institution. It is impossible they should 
conceive of the difficulties that fre- 


quently occur, and the numbers of 


lives that are lost by ignorance and 
rash practice.” 

Such was his feeling about his own 
time and such was his vision for the 
coming generation. In 1781 he died at 
the age of eighty-six, and just one year 
later the Corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege adopted the report recommending 
the establishment of the Harvard 
Medical School. 


Notre. — William Salmon, i1n_ his 
“Compendium of Physick,” published 
in London in 1671, estimates the neces- 
sary qualifications of the seventeenth 


century physician as follows: “He that 
would be an accomplished physician, 
ought to be furnished with three 
things, - honesty and a good Ccon- 
science: 2. a substantial, real, and well- 
grounded understanding through the 
whole Art of Medicine: 3. with all such 
Instruments and Necessaries which are 
ordinarily made use of in the perform- 
ance of any medical operation,” and 
these instruments are listed as follows: 

“The Parascuological Instruments, 
wherewith medicines are prepared, 
whether Galenical or Chymical, are 
chiefly these: A brass Kettle; an 
Alembick; a Circulatory; a Sieve; a 
Gourd; a Balneum Mariz; Tongs: a 
Cauldron; a File; a Hippocras Bag; an 
Iron Mortar; a Pestle; a Pitcher: a 
Marble; a glass Mortar and Pestle; 
a Seperator; a Funnel; a Seirce; a Press; 
a Tile; a pair of Sheers; Vials; Boxes; 
Crucibles; Gally-pots; Corks; Spoons; 
Strainers; Retorts; Receivers; Bags; 
Spatulas; Weights and Scales; to- 
gether with a Pair of Goldsmiths 
Bellows: and convenient Furnaces 
fitted for any operation. 

“The Chyrurgical Instruments with 
which the Artist ought to be furnished, 
are chiefly these: A Plaister Box; an 
Uvula Spoo: 1; a Levatorv; a Director; 
a pair of Forceps; a Spal tla Lingua; 
an Incision Knife; a pair of Scizzors: a 
Fleme; a small Razour; a stitching 
Quill; three square Needles; with a 
Case of good Launcets; and a Salva- 
tory; letting all be kept very sharp, 


clean and bright.” 
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Che Faverweather Hatchment 


By CHARLES Know _Les BoLtron 


HIS very unusual example of 

a coat of arms belonged to 

the Honorable Thomas Fayer- 
weather of Cambridge who died 1n 1805 
at the age of eighty-two. Judging from 
the carving and the frame the work 
was done about 1760. Ordinarily a 
hatchment was painted on canvas or 
wood to adorn the funeral procession 
or to hang by the front door to pro- 
claim a state of mourning. In English 
churches hatchments which were used 
long ago at funerals still decorate the 
church walls. In the parish church at 
Marlow | last summer sixteen 
hatchments. This Fayerweather hatch- 
ment is, however, an elaborate carving 
in high relief, carefully colored, and 
framed under glass. In this form it may 
have been intended as an ornament for 
the drawing-room of Mr. Fayerweath- 
ers large square house in Cambridge 
which was used as a hospital after the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 

The somewhat uncertain tradition is 
that he had gone out to Boston Com- 
mon on a pleasant day to see the 
voung ladies whose custom it was to 
attend a spinning school there. On this 
occasion he saw Miss Sarah Hubbard 
and fell in love. They were married in 
1756, and their daughter Sarah eventu- 
ally carried this coat of arms to the 
family of her husband, John Appleton, 
American Consul at Calais in France. 
Appleton had had by a previous wife, 
Miss Mary Anna Whitbred, two sons, 
John James, a Harvard graduate, 
whose descendants live in and near 


Saw 


Lyons, in France, and Charles John 
(1795-1843). The latter married Miss 
Sophia H. Haven and had three 
daughters: Sarah Fayerweather, now 
widow of Mr. Charles Ammi Cutter, 
librarian of the Boston Atheneum, 
Sophia Louisa, the widow ot Charles 
W. Bradbury and Miss Augusta 
Isabella Appleton. Mrs. Cutter and 
Mrs. Bradbury have presented the 
hatchment to our society. 

This is an odd torm of “canting 
coat,” like the “‘standing-dishes” of 
the Standish family and the rosy 
apples on the shield of the Appletons. 
The Faverweather coat is not recorded 
in ordinary heraldic books. It may 
have the sanction of ancient use or 
it mav be of recent invention. It 
is said to be based on the statement 
that the “beaver is out in fair weather.”’ 
Hence the symbol of his industry 
a vellow log, under a blue sky sprink- 
led with golden stars. The crest above 
the helmet shows the crouching beaver 
with a large fish in its | s. Thus 
both the shield and the crest play 
upon the beaver’s industry in fair 
weather. It reminds one of the sun- 
dial motto: “I record only sunny 
hours.” 

It has been the fashion to condemn 
these framed paintings because the 
heraldry is too often unreliable. But 
they have value as contributions to 


social 


Jaws. 


history, and owners of old 
framed coats of arms done in water- 
color should report such possessions to 
the Sc clety for record. 
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Boston “Shinplasters” of the Civil Tar 


FROM THE COLLECTION AT THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
THE EXAMPLE ISSUED BY THE METROPOLITAN HOUSE 
WAS PRINTED ON TISSUE PAPER 








Boston “HShinplasters’ of the Civil THar 


By Maccoim Srorer, M.D. 


N times of national stress, such as 

the Hard Times of '37 and during 

the Civil War, the Central Govern- 
ment has sometimes found more press- 
ing affairs to be occupying its attention 
to such an extent that it was quite im- 
possible tO bother to issue small change 
in sufficient quantities to satisfy the 
demands of trade, and a “small change 
tamine”’ has resulted, as nearly did in 
the World War. Under such circum- 
stances the public has met the situation 
by the use of tokens—as did England 
in 1792—which tokens, while having 
no legal status whatever, have taken 
the place of money perfectly well. Dur- 
ing the first three years of the Civil 
War small change practically disap- 
peared and its absence was met by 
token currency of two kinds, metallic 
and paper. 

The metallic tokens much resembled 
cents in size and design and were 
struck by enterprising dealers and sold 
to merchants to meet their needs at 
say $1.25 a hundred. Having in them a 
full cent’s worth of copper they passed 
readily as cents. An example of this 
kind of token would be a coin with on 
the obverse a Liberty head and the 
date and on the reverse some such in- 
scription as ““Not One Cent but Just 
as Good.” Hundreds of varieties of 
these tokens are known. Or a private 
firm might strike their own tokens, 
bearing the name of the firm, which 
having also a cent’s worth of copper in 
them were, in turn, a perfectly good 
coinage, under the circumstances. 


The second variety of tokens was 
paper money. Here again it was of two 
varieties—the first practically a draft 
upon some bank, signed by the firm 
issuing it, calling upon the cashier of 
the bank to redeem it at face value 
when presented in sums of $1 and up- 
wards. This scrip was generally issued 
fo represent 40, 25, 10, § or 3 cents, 
seldom for as large a denomination as 
one dollar, and it was perfectly good 
provided the firm signing the draft 
had in bank the wherewithal to re- 
deem it. In the collection of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society there are 
such drafts signed by 


Buckman Rayner & Co., Leather 
Dealers, .2¢5 and 04, 1362, on the Ex- 
change Bank. 

KIMBALL Ropinson & Co., Boots & 
Shoes, ¢¢ Hanover St., o2S FC and 
of, on the Ehot Bank, 1862 

Campse tt, I. T., Apothecary, .03, .02, 
on the Mechanics Bank, 


and doubtless they were in very general 
use. 

The second variety of paper token 
money was of more dubious value, and 
as time went on of no value at all; 
namely, that issued by private firms 
with nothing but their credit behind it. 
Eventually floods of this private paper 
money were incirculation, often bearing 
the names of firms that had long since 
gone bankrupt and at last it attained 
sO unsavory a reputation that nobody 
would touch it no matter how good a 
name it bore. This paper money was 
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called “shinplasters’’—the name hav- 
ing originated, it is said, from a Conti- 
nental soldier having used a wad of the 
worthless revolutionary scrip where- 
with to plaster up a sore leg. Of course 
the issuing of this paper money was 
very profitable, even if scrupulously 
redeemed at face value when presented 
for it not only gave a firm a certain 
amount of quick capital at a time 
when money was very high, but also 
from the nature of things much of it 
was lost or being issued for only small 


denominations was carelessly never 
presented tor redemption. Some of it 
bears such statements as “This is not 
money but a memorandum for change” 
(MIt. Pleasant, Apollo) or ““Memoran- 
dum check when out ot change” (Jen- 
ness & Cobleigh), but the greater part 
was frankly issued with the hope that 
it would be accepted as a circulating 
currency, and such was the hunger for 
small change that this hope was abun- 
dantly justified and the public ac- 
cepted with avidity this wholly un- 
authorized and to say the least highly 
precarious currency. Many of these 
‘“shinplasters’’ bear a promise to re- 
deem them (in sums of a dollar and 
upwards); others, such as that of J. C. 
Goldthwaite, state that they will be 
received in part payment for goods, 
but most of the notes say that they are 
worth anywhere from fifty to three 
cents and let it go at that and appar- 
ently the public was pertectly willing 
to do so. 

These “‘shinplasters’’ were issued by 
an immense number of persons all over 
the United and Confederate States and 
the ultimate loss through them to the 
community must have been very large. 

Some of them are merely a stock 
pattern becoming of value only when 
signed by some firm; for the most part, 


however, they are of individual design 
and generally this design is of a pretty 
crude nature, although some by the 


American Bank Note Co. are ornate to 


a degree. The scrip issued by Young's 
Hotel, for instance, compares very 
tavorably with national bank bills. 
The best of the Boston “shinplasters”’ 
were by the American Bank Note Co., 
although L. P. Prang, the lithographer 
who did most of the Boston work, pro- 
duced some fair ones. Many of the 
Prang notes bear the busts of the most 
popular Generals of the day, Banks 
being the favorite. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary “‘shinplaster” I have 
seen is one of the Metropolitan House 
for one cent, printed on the thinnest 
tissue paper, 712 x $1 inches, so tenu- 
ous that the life of a note must have 
been a very short one. 

The Historical So- 
ciety has in its collections a very large 
number of these “‘shinplasters,’ as- 
sembled largely by the assiduity of 
Mr. H. A. Gray, and it is now but 
seldom that I learn of one that 1s new 
to us. I append a list of those in the 
Society's collection which may have a 
certain interest as showing what firms 
in ‘62 and ’63 had sufficient enterprise 
to take the remedy for a scarcity of 
change into their own hands. 


Massachusetts 


SHINPLASTERS IN COLLECTION OF MAssa- 
CHUSETTS HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 
Anezin & Horan, Restaurant, 3 Court 
Street. 1862. .50, .25, .10, .05. Bust of 

Burnside. . . 

House, 2 Bowdoin 
Square. 1862. .10, .0s. Busts of Farragut 
and McClellan. 

Bake, C., & Aven, W. V., Furniture, $9 
Brattle Street. 1862. .25, .10, .0¢. 

Brown, M., Apothecary, 68 Washington 
Street. 1863. .0}. 


Arwoop’s Oyster 
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Croate & Cuercn, Apothecaries. 1863. .0s. 
Citizen's Line CoacueEs, 1863. .0¢. 
Crapp, W. P., Mass. State Liquor Agency. 
1863. .0}. 
CoHeEN, S., & Co., Washington 
Street. 1863. .s0, .25, .10, .o§ with busts 
of Lincoln, Burnside, Halleck(?), and 
Farragut 
CONGRESS 
180%. .2 


291! > 
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Houser, 45 Congress Street. 

5 (2 varieties), .16(2), .10(2), 
with bust of Butler. 

EF. ASTERN Express Co. .2¢. 

Go.ptuwalrt, |. C., Shoes. 605 Washington 
Street. .10. 

Harris & CHApmMan, Apothecaries. 1862. 
2<(2), .0<(2). 

Hawcey, T. R., & Co., Gloves, 12 Elm 
Street. .0S. 

Hicains, R. R., Oysters. 126 Court Street. 
1S62. Of. 1863. 28, QO, 06. 

Jameson & RicHARDson, Restaurant, 1 
Spring Lane. .0S, .0}. 

Jenness & CosLeiGcu, 48 Brattle Street. 


~~ 


.03. 
KIMBALL’S CLOTHING House. 1862. .2¢, 
.10, .05 with bust of Burnside. | 
Locke, S. B., Junk Dealer, 263 Causeway 

Street. 1862. .10, .O¢. 
MecApams, | 
£0, 36, <2 BQ .10, Of. 


. >? . - 
lou SE, 1g Boylston Street. 


]., Stationer, 74 State Street. 


NMICCLELLAN 
1862, .10, .0¢ with bust of McClellan. 
Merropo.titan House, 318 Washington 

Street. .Ol. 

Mount PLeasanr ApoTHECARY STORE, 
Fustis Street. 156}. Sheet of .20(6) and 
.Of(60). 

New EncGianp Oyster Co., Haymarket 
Square. 1863. .25(3 Varieties), .10(3), 
.0§(2), .04(2). 

New Yorx Oyster Howse, 11g Merrimac 
Street. 1862. -§O, .26, .10, .06. 

Parker House. 1862, July. SC 
Of, .02. 

Park's House, 185 Washington Street. 


1862. .s0, .26, .10, .O 


»~- 
, -N\y 10, 


7 


Pointer, C. P., Looking glasses. 152 Friend 
Street. 1862. .25, .10, .0$. 

L. Pranc & Co., Lithographers. 1862. 
.2§(2), .10(3), .05(2) with busts of Lin- 
coln, Banks, Farragut, and others. 

RicHarps, C. A., Wine Merchants, gI 
Washington Street. 1862. .15, .10 with 
bust of Washington. 

SaLtom’s Bazaar, 333 Washington Street. 
,03, .Ol. 

SEWwELL Hovse, 3 Sewall Place. .2¢, .10. 

Spencer Vita & Co., Bankers, 13 Congress 
Street. 1863. .50, .2: : 

Taytor, T. C., Grocer. 22 Tremont Street. 
1862. »§O, .25, .20, .10. 

Tuomas & Merriam, Grocers, 488 Wash- 
ington Street. 25, .10. 

Vinton, G. W., Confectioner, 343 Wash- 
ington Street. 1863. .0¢. 

Waxpron, I. J., Trader, 88 Warren Street. 


gE. .10, .OS. 


> lan 10 


Wuite’s House, 8 Bowdoin Square. .10, 
0S, .04 (2 varieties). 

Wittrams’ Wi: Store, 185 
Street. .10, .OS, .04, .C 

Younc’s Horer, 1862. Sheet of .50(2), 


.25(2), .1§(1), .10(2), .0§(2). 


Blackstone 


2d « 
° 


There 1s only one other sheet of the 
Young’s Hotel scrip known. Several 
of these firms issued metallic tokens as 
well. Such were C. A. Richards and 
G. W. Vinton. I know also of “shin- 
plasters’ issued by 


Oyster Bay, g3 State Street. 

Pace & Purrer, 61 Causeway Street. 
Parker House, October 15, 1862. 
GERMANIA LAGER BEER SALOON, 


but I have not been able to procure 
specimens of them. I do not even know 
but what they are merely stock forms 
signed by the firm, none of which have 
I included in the list. 











Building Aqreements in Seventeenth-C entury 
Hlassachusetts 


By Georce Francis Dow 


(Ca ntinued from Volume XJ1, page L3Yy 


Contract TO BuILb AN ADDITION TO 
THE House or Dr. GEORGE EMERY 
OF SALEM, IN 1655 

There is a grement betwene Mr. 
Gorge emery of Salem and John Nor- 
man of manchester carpenter 
and the said norman is to build a 
porch seuen ffoot 4 enches stud 8 foot 
of frame braced and tenneted in to 
the stud 1etted ouer I4 enches three 
wayes and to couer it and shingle the 
gutters to make one wendow & one 
doore and stayers in to bothe cham- 
bers and to make one gable end a 
Leuen ffoote broad and to couer it and 
shingle the gutteres and a cleare 
storrey wendow for ve gable end and 
a stoole wendow a cording to the Lower 
wendow and three ffoores of boards in 
the new 
boards in the porch and to make 3 
doores and to ffinnes all this worke 
spesseffid and to due the porch and 
windowes within monthes from 
the date hereoff as wittness my hand 
this 14 off the 6mo 58 and ffind 
boardes to ffines thes worke and 
clabbordes 

Witness Joun BECKETT 

and the said norman is to haue in 
considderation for this work speseffid 
twelfe poundes and he is to haue a 
gray mare at 12 pound prise going 
into two years oulc ior else the sadc lle 
mare at 16 poundes as wittness my 
hand this 14 off the 6 mo ¢8 

Georce Emery 
Joux NoRMAN 


he use 


two 


roome and three ttoores of 


Wittness Joun Becker 
Essex County Quarterly Court Files, 
Vol. V1, Leaf 86. 


Nore.—Mr. George Emery was liv- 
ing in Salem as early as 1657. He was 
a physician and “chirurgeon, we = 
surgeon, and in 1652 owned a lot of 


land on which he built a ana before 
1657. This dwelling located at 
what is now the corner of Norman and 
Washington streets, Salem, and a por- 
tion of the original —_ still exists and 
iS incorporated 1 in the present structure. 


Was 


The contract here printed shows that a 


porch and porch chamber were added 
to the house as originally built, and 
from deeds we learn that a bedroom 
and pantry were added in 1703. Halt 
of the house was sold in 1760, the front 
door to be used in common “‘as long as 
said House shall be habitable.’ A 
leanto was mentioned in the deed and 
the dwelling was styled ““my Mansion 
house.” The southern front on Norman 
is the original house. In 1839, 
when the Eastern Railroad was ex- 
tended to Newburyport, part of the 
eastern end of this old house was cut 
away. It also was raised and a first 
story of brick was built beneath. The 
present root isa modern construction 
and the interior of the building has 
been damaged by fire so that little now 
remains of the original house save por- 
tions of the frame. 

Suit was brought to compel Norman 
to complete his work. Witnesses de- 
posed that he had made an agreement 


Street 
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to set up a gable end upon the old part 
of the house, to shingle the east side 
and to set up weather boards. The 
Court awarded £5 damages with an 
additional £5 to be paid if the work 
was not completed within two months. 

Norman’s account of work done has 
the following items: 


“bullding of a porcht, 6l1.10s. 

2000 of bowards and working of them, 8&1. 

25c clapbowrd and working of them, 111. 
1Os. 

hooo of shingells & laving of “Zt. 6]. 12s. 

set of up a gi abellend, Ili. 10s 

makeing of 3 windowes, 111. 

makeing of 3 

makeing of a pare of stayers & layin of 
them, 1OS. 


dowe rs, 4S. 


‘Total 2<l1. 17s.” 


With the intormation at hand it 1s 
easy to visualize a porch, eight feet 


square, projecting from the front of 


the house, the second story overhang- 
ing the first on three sides by fourteen 
inches, and the gable end of the porch 
extending back onto the roof of the 
“gutters,” 7.¢., valleys, 
on either side, shingled. The gable was 
to be supplied with “a cleare storrey 
wendow” and the porch chamber was 
to be lighted by a “‘stoole window” 
like the window that lighted the porch 
below. The word “‘stoole’’ 1s old orthog- 
raphy for sta// or stool and these win- 
dows probably obtained their designa- 
tion from the window stool or sill. The 
finish about the windows in early New 
England houses, so far as known, was 
very plain, and the difference between 
the trim of the “ 
the casement window (compare with 
the succeeding contract to build a 
“bay” ona house at Ipswich) is obscure 
at the present time. The simpler form 
of casement sash had a window frame 
about one and_ three-fourths inches 


house with its 


, 
stoole 


’ window and ot 


thick (with a rebate for the sash) which 
was fastened to the outside boarding, 
while the window probably 
had a heavier frame with a cap and a 
wide stool worked out somewhat in the 
modern manner (see O_p-TimeE New 
ENGLAND, Vol. XI, page 21). 

Both the porch and the porch — 
ber were fo have floors composed o 
three thicknesses of boards, possibly as 
a protection against the cold. In seven- 
teenth-century New England houses 
the second-story floors were usually of 
a single thickness of boards, even in the 
Hoor over the front entry. This has 
been shown time and again when sev- 
enteenth-century dwellings have been 
restored. Numerous instances also ap- 
pear in evidence in court records where 
witnesses testified that they looked 
down through the cracks in chamber 
floors and saw what was going on in 
the rooms beneath. 


’? 
““stoole 


CONTRACT Buitp A BAY ON THE 
House oF RICHARD JACOB AT 
IPsWICH, IN 1659 
Thes presents wittneseth that | 
william Auerill of Ipswich carpenter 
haue undertaken a peece of building of 
Richard Jacob of Ipswich in manner as 
followeth Viz one Bay of building of 
18 foot square and 13 foot in the stud : 
as allso to provide Clabbord and 
shingle for the forsaid building and to 
Lay them Allso he is to Lay three flors 
with Joys and bord and to make 4 win- 
dowes too stole windowes of s Lights a 
peece and to Claistory windowes of 4 
Lights a peece also a garret window to 
casments betwene studs prtitions and 
dors to Close the Roms Compleat as 
allso to Remoue a Little Rome and 
Close it to his house and make it tite 
betwene allso to make a table and 
frame of 12 or 14 foot Long and a 
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joyned form of 4 foot Long and a binch 
Behind the table for and in considera- 
tion of all the foresaid premises I the 
foresaid William do Acknowledg to 
haue Receued the sum of twelue pound 
as full satisfaction And for the due per- 
formance heerof I the foresaid William 
do bind my Selfe Executors adminis- 
trators and assins in the forfite of 
twenty four pound to finish Com- 
pleatly by the Last of august next En- 
suing the date heerof and the said 
Richard for his part is to draw all the 
timber and bord for couering and to 
find conuenant help to Raise and frens 
and bords and nails only shuch timbr 
as is defective through the said Wil- 
liams defalt he is to prouid at his own 
proper Cost to mak the worke sub- 
stantial all according to the tru intent 
of the bargan aboue writen in witnes 
heerof I the said William haue set to 
my hand the day and yere specified 

September 27 16<a 

WILLIAM AUERILL 

Witnes 

Joun APPLETON 

JOHN GAGE 

—Essex County Quarterly Court 


Files, Vol. Vl, leaf 70. 


Nore.—The house of Sergeant Rich- 
ard Jacob formerly stood on the site of 
the present railroad station in Ipswich. 
He married Martha Appleton and 
owned a house lot as early as 163¢. 
From the testimony in the suit to com- 
pel William Averill to live up to the 
terms of his covenant it appears that 
there was an old house that 
where the new house was to be set.’’ 
The intention was to move the old 
house, which had not been done at the 
time the suit was tried. One of the wit- 
nesses deposed that “the cellar that the 
old house is to stand over is without 


sé 
stood 


sleepers to this day.” It also appeared 
that “‘the ould House as it then stood 
and still Remaines is Incapable of be- 
ing Remoued as I conceive” because 
the “‘grownsil”’ was rotten. The clap- 
boards and shingles were “‘cleft out”’ 
in the yard beside the house. 

The use of the word “bay” in de- 
scribing this proposed building is an- 
other instance of the transplanting to 
New England of a technical term—a 
part of the “‘arte and mystery” of the 
English carpenter. This is the only in- 
stance that the writer recalls of finding 
this word, so used, in early New Eng- 
land records. It persists here, to be 
sure, in connection with the open 
spaces between posts in a barn, used 
for the storage of hay, and in modern 
carpentry it 1s used to describe the 
space between two girders in a framed 
Hoor. In Devonshire, England, even at 
the present time, hay 1s sometimes sold 
by the “bay.” 

The word “bay” may be traced in 
England back to Roman days when it 
served to indicate the space in a build- 
ing allotted for two voke of OXen, 
which approximated sixteen feet. From 
this rude unit of measurement 
veloped the “rood” or more modern 
rod of sixteen and one-half feet, also 
formerly known as a “perch.” The 
term “bay” was used to indicate a unit 
of construction both in domestic and 
ecclesiastical architecture. The build- 
ing of one “bay” might be increased 
indefinitely in length by adding other 
“bays.” A “bay” usually represented a 
space between posts of about sixteen 
feet in the framing of a building. Some- 
times it was more and sometimes less. 
In the construction of a New England 
four-re om, two-story he use, the kitchen 
on one side of the big chimney would 
be one ““bay”’ and the parlor would be 


de- 
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another. This description frequently 
appears in sixteenth and seventeenth 
century English deeds and wills. In 
“A Survey of Lands belonging to the 
Mannor of Sheffield, 1611,” the differ- 
ent dwellings were described as follows: 
“James hill, One dwellinge house, 2 
baies, 2 chambers, one parler with a 
chimney, one kytchen.” “Laurence 
Eyre farme, one house, 1 bay slated, | 
part couered with thack, 2 bates.” 

A later survey, made in 1637, of an 
estate in Yorkshire, mentions a “‘dwel- 
ling house of 4 bayes, . . . besides a 
barne of 4 bayes.’’* 

This Ipswich contract also reveals 
an interesting distinction on early win- 
dows. How could there be “5 Lights” 
of uniform size in a window? The glass 
of that time usually was diamond- 
shaped—four and one-half by six 
inches. Rectangular glass, four by six 
inches, also was used, but it is not 
known at how early a date. May not 
the use of the word “‘lights”’ here indi- 
cate the horizontal rows of diamond 
panes, four “‘lights”’ indicating that the 
glazed surface was twenty-four inches 
high while the five “lights” measured 
thirty inches? At that period, so far as 
known, the windows were all swinging 
casements of leaded glass fastened di- 
rectly into the rebated window frames. 
But a distinction seems to have been 
made between the “stole windows,” 
1.2., those having stools or sills, and the 
garret window of double casements 
‘““*betwene studs.” 

Another interesting feature of this 
contract is the provision for the mak- 
ing of ‘‘a table and frame of 12 or 
14 toot long.” This type of table 1s usu- 
ally styled a “table board” in the old 

*A tull account of the evolution and use of the 


word “bay” may be found in Addy, Evolution of the 
English House, London, 1898. 


inventories. Original examples have 
now almost entirely disappeared. In 
the Bolles Collection of Furniture at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art there 
is one said to have been found in the 
attic of a house in Essex. It is a heavy 
and somewhat clumsy piece and the 
board (or plank top) stands much 
higher above the floor than the oak 
table of the same period. A much 
lighter and lower “‘table_ board” was 
found in a former tavern at Medfield, 
Mass., a few years ago, and for some 
time was exhibited at the “Iron Works 
House’’ at Saugus, Mass. It is now 
owned by Mr. B. A. Behrend of Brook- 
line. Of the joined form and bench that 
were to be made for the Ipswich house 
not a single example of an original 
made in New England in the early days 
is now known to be in existence. 


AGREEMENT TO BuiILp A House AND 
Barn AT MERRIMACKE, AFTERWARD 
Braprorb, MAss., IN 1663 
John Wilcott of Newbury, carpen- 
ter, in consideration of three hundred 
acres of land in Rowley, bought of 
Philip Nelson of Rowley, promised to 
pay f200, half of the amount to be 
paid in building a house and barn upon 
the land of said Nelson at Merrimacke, 
the house to be thirty-four feet long, 
sixteen feet wide and nine feet stud, 
the roof covered with well-seasoned 
pine boards, to be double boarded, 
well and substantially nailed, the sides 
and ends of the house to be clap- 
boarded with good and _ substantial 
clapboards, well nailed, to make six 
windows, the four lower windows to be 
two feet long with three lights each, 
the doors to be made of good pine 
boards with hooks and hinges and he 
to hang the same, to make and lay 
four floors, two lower and two cham- 
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ber, close-laid and covered with good 
and well-seasoned pine boards, well 
nailed, to make a good double chimney 
and daub the same, making a good 
back to said chimney to daub the ends 
of the house and the sides up to the 
wall plates with clay, make an oven, a 
fight of stairs to the chambers, and all 
to be finished before the last ot May, 
1663. He was also to build a barn fifty 
by twenty feet, near said dwelling 
thirteen teet stud, the 
covered with well-seasoned pine boards 
with a vt od floor, Cio ce for al] ot W hich 
said Wilcott was to have £100, the 
other hundred pounds to be paid in 
corn, delivered aboard some boat 1n 
\Mlerrimack 
land, and neat cattle, not over seven 
oxen not nine 


house, 


river near said Nelson’s 


Vears old, or over 
vears old. 
Essex County Ouarterly Court 


File Se March, 1007. 


Notre.—In the suit brought in con- 
nection with the settlement of this 
agreement it appeared that when the 
house and barn were finished there 
were no stairs in the house, and but 
two cf the windows were glazed, while 
the floors were laid so loosely that aman 
could put his hand between the boards. 
The barn was not half clapboarded 
and split boards were used which did 
not come together at the edges, and 
the timbers generally were half a foot 
from one another, etc. 

The Court gave a judgment against 
Woolcot (Wilcott) and on October 16, 
1667, a new agreement was signed by 
which Woolcot engaged to finish the 


house and barn “according to the 


ror it 


frames now erected.’ Nine vears later 
in another suit to collect rent tor the 
farm, it appeared in testimony that 
the barn had been well clapboarded on 
the two sides and ends, and the root 
was single boarded and battened. 
There Was a good well-nailed Hoor and 
a pair of great doors well hung for a 
loaded cart to go in and a pair of little 
doors for an unloaded cart to go out. 
“When we came to the hous we did 
make the and and we 
rought upon itt till we could find noth- 
in more to doe that We Were to ci 


Gores 


stairs 


WW hen we had Soe don we asked Roberd 
Sauery who was then the tenent if he 
knew any thing more and he could tell 
us of nothing more to be done nor 
found fault with any thing that 


Was 
done onely a quarell or two of glas 
which was broaken which he would 


haue had us to mend.’ Others deposed 
that of the tour lower windows tn the 
house, two were fo hay c three lights 
each and the other two were to have 
two lights each and the other two 
windows at the ends ot the house Were 
to have three lights each. Glass was to 
be tound for all the windows and he 
was to nail up all the glass. He was to 
make three doors tor the house, one 
out door and two inward doors. The 
root of the barn was to be covered with 
pine boards well and close laid and 
well nailed, then to be covered with 
either slabs or battens on the joints 
and sides. The ends were to be covered 
with good clapboards well 
nailed. There were to be tour doors to 
the barn and he was to find hooks and 
hinges for the same. The floor was to 
be laid the whole breadth of the barn. 


sound 


(To be continued) 
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Report of the Director of the Museum of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities 


For THE YEAR MARCH I, 1921,TO MARCH I, I1g22 


To the President and Members cf the 

Society: 

HE. Society’s Museum as it stands 

today 1s the result ot twelve vears’ 
growth. Although during the first six 
Vears our acquisitions were limited on 
account of lack of space, and have since 
then been limited by lack of a fireproot 
building, our museum is, nevertheless, 
taking rank among the important his- 
torical collections of the country : While 
our growth has been fairly even in all 
departments, there are three in which 
it has advanced with exceptional 
rapidity. Through the splendid gift of 
blue Staffordshire ware from Mlrs. 
Charles I. Thayer, of Boston, that col- 
lection stands high among those on 
public exhibition in this country, being 
equalled or exceeded in value by not 
more than five or six others. Our col- 
lection of old wall papers is already 
noteworthy, though not particularly 
large. Wall paper collections are not 
common and accordingly one of any 
size or one that contains notable ex- 
amples is worthy of careful study. Our 
third important collection is that of 
architectural and structural fragments 
from buildings of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, but it must be admitted that it 
is highly technical in character and 
may well lack interest for the average 
visitor. 

Our museum has now reached the 
point where the space at its disposal in 
the Harrison Gray Otis house is more 
than filled and each new object given 


exhibition space crowds out an earlier 
one of less value. While this has its 
merits from the point of view of quality 
it has the disadvantage of disappoint- 
ing those friends and members who 
would gladly see their treasured gifts 
duly labelled and placed on public ex- 
hibition. Another serious result of our 
present cramped quarters is that we 
lose gifts which would be ours if we 
had the space to guarantee immediate 
exhibition. As it is, these objects often 
go into other museums, or even into 
the hands oft dealers. 

Considerable though our losses must 
be on this account they are, however, 
as nothing compared to what we lose 
through having no fireproof museum 
building. The officers of the Society are 
constantly hearing from many sources 
the same story of how gladly would 
this or that object be given to the So- 
ciety if only our fire risk were elimi- 
nated. This is not only a loss in quan- 
titv, and a very large one at that, but 
it is an even greater loss from the point 
of view of quality. This is a penalty we 
shall continue to pay until we can 
assure donors and lenders of such se- 
curity from fire as only the best form 
of construction can offer. 

There is still another point from 
which we should view the question. 
Our officers are constantly consulted 
concerning objects to be willed to the 
Society. It is violating no confidence to 
say that whereas a great many testa- 
tors are bequeathing us miscellaneous 
specific articles, a surprising number 
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are bequeathing collections of many 
varieties of objects of the highest 
quality and value. These testators feel 
confident that the Society will before 
long find itself in possession of a mu- 
seum building adequate both in size 
and construction to properly house and 
safeguard the objects confided to its 
care. It is for the whole membership of 
the Society to see to it that the confi- 
dence so expressed is not betrayed. | 
shall probably be told that the present 
time is the very worst of all in which 
to undertake any such work of exten- 
sion as is involved in a program of 
larger and fireproof headquarters. 
Nevertheless, we have constantly be- 
fore us the example of other institu- 
tions appealing to the same public to 
which we would have to appeal and 
presenting programs no more attrac- 
tive than ours, and successfully raising 
large sums with which to put them 
through. We should be able to do as 
well, and I venture to recommend to 
the President and Trustees, and to the 
entire membership that they give this 
matter their careful consideration. A 
museum full of rare objects of art and 
antiquity is a sacred trust and those 
responsible for its administration will 
not discharge this trust to the best of 
their ability unless all reasonable 
efforts are made to safeguard the 
property in their care. 


In closing my report I would like to 
recall to your minds what it was that 
made the Third Liberty Loan Endow- 
ment Fund such a splendid success as 
to be oversubscribed by more than 
twenty per cent. It was the generous 
offer of the late Mr. Samuel P. Avery, 
of Hartford, to subscribe two-fifths of 
the requisite amount, which alone gave 
courage to us all and led to the en- 
thusiastic etforts with which that cam- 
paign was put through. If we are to 
start a campaign for a museum exten- 
sion, which can hardly be for less than 
$100,000, or even $200,000, We may 
feel certain that the best guarantee for 
its success will be such a substantial 
offer of help as will simply force every 
one, member and non-member, to give 
his or her share. I have no one in mind 
to make such an offer and should any- 
thing of the kind materialize it would 
come as just such a bolt from the blue 
as did Mr. Avery’s offer of assistance, 
and I can say with certainty, that it 
would mean that the campaign would 
be three-quarters won in advance. But 
whether we receive such an ofter or 
not, our duty to enlarge our quarters 
and to make them absolutely sate trom 
fire is the prime need of the moment. 

A list of gifts made to the museum 
during the past vear follows. 

PHitip L. SPALDING, 
Director of the Museum. 








Gifts and Loans to the Museum 


MARCH I, 1921, TO FEBRUARY 28, 


Ig22 


GIFTS 


Misses FiizaperH W. and Saran H. Apams, 
Charlestow n, 

Window draperies of “patch,” salt glaze pot- 
tery, trunk, billfold, folding boot-jack, silver 
plated spectacles, wooden clothes-paddle, CTOSS- 
stitch book marks, 1¢ old bank bills. 

Miss Epirh Anprew, Hingham. 

Embossed visiting card of Harrison Gray Otis. 
Anonymous GIrFr. 

Canton and Nankin ware. 

Mr. WitttAm SuMNER AppLeton, Boston. 

Section of handrail from Fort Western | 1784), 
Augusta, Me., brick from Clark-Putnam house, 
Danvers, plaster from the Abraham Brown 
house, Watertown, bricks and hardware from 
the Goddard-Watson house, Cambridge, boy's 
low shoes, jug, samples of Nantucket spatter 
work, wall papers, papeterie, panel from the 
O. W. Holmes house, Cambridge; Ingraham 
watch, Samuel Appleton bronze medal of Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Roosevelt memo- 
rial button, watercolor painting of a rosebud, 82 
Indian stone implements, Indian tomahawk, 
pewter spoon and fragment of iron pot found in 
an Indian grave, 8 silhouettes. 

Miss Exien S. Bacon, Jamaica Plain, 

Wall papers from Low-Bacon house, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Miss Eiizaspetu H. Barror, Boston. 

Kramed wax picture, 74 inches long, made 
about 17 SO, rush bottom child’s chair, painted 
tin trunk, tongs, brass skimmer, 6-part folding 
screen decorated with pictures by Madam Swan, 
brass-bound wine case,case bottles, tumbler and 
wine glass, baskets, tin chafing dishes, ruffling 
irons, Yankee roaster, apothecary’s marble mor- 
tars, copper kettles, warming pan, mahogany 
steps to use with a high bed, sleigh-end painted 
bread tray, tin chandelier with eight candle 
sockets, bandbox made by S. Baker, Dorchester, 
plate warmer, egg warmer. 

Mrs. Louise C, Baxter, Southboro. 

Ambrotype. 

Mr. Francis H. Bicetow, Cambridge. 

Stone-china plate -“Boston Tea 
two semaphore or whist counters. 
Mrs. S. PARKMAN Bake, Boston. 

Ivory-headed cane owned by Fdward Blake 
(177O-1818). 


Party”"— 


Mr. Dwicur BLAnNey, Boston. 

French watch in pinchbeck case. 

Mr. CHARLES KNow_es Bo tron, Boston. 

Coat-of-arms of Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Co. stamped in metal. 

Miss Apa A. Brewster, Kingston. 

Chip from a poplar tree planted by Elder Wil- 
liam Brewster. 

Estate of Mr. Frank EvuGene CHASE. 

Green silk parasol. 

Mr. Witt1am B. CLarkE, Boston. 

Fake book, piece of lap-streak barge, “Union.” 
Mr. Cuartes P. CoGGesHa.t, Coolidge Corner. 
World's Peace Jubilee ticket and program. 

Miss Emma R. Coteman, Boston. 

Hair ring, and earrings. 

Mr. Wittram W. Corpinciey, Chestnut Hill. 

Section of a two-piece muntin sash trom the 
Brenton-Coe house, Newport, R. I. “At Home’’ 
card of Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, 2d. “Columbus 
Sighting America,” woven in white silk at the 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence. 

Mrs. Detoraine P. Corey, Malden. 

White silk shoulder shawl or muffler, darned- 
net lace cape and collars. 

Mr. Murray P. Corse, New York City. 

“At Home” card of Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, 
2d. 

Mr. Cuarces O, Currier, Chelsea. 

Framed picture of the Great Elm, Boston 
Common, printed on wood from the tree. 

Miss Frances G. Curtis, Boston. 

Collections of jewelry (39 pieces 
Miss Harriet Boott Loring of Boston and W ash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Greecy S. Curtis, Boston. 

Framed photograph of house at Pittsheld, 
Mass., in which “The Clock on the 
Stairs,” autographed by H. W. Longtellow, Io 
Rogers groups, pieces of “patch,” salt glaze pot- 
tery, turned pendant from staircase of John Han- 
cock house, decanters and wine glasses, ambro- 
type, 10 fans. 

Miss Saran B. Cutter, Cambridge. 

Embroidered table cover. 

Fstate of JosernH Dorr, Cambridge. 

Cane made from wood of John Hancock house, 
cartridge box, clapboards from “Elmwood,” 
Cambridge, haversack. 


worn by 


stood 
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Mr. Evcene M. Dow, Topsfield. 

Wall papers. 

Mr. Witiiam P. Duptey, New York City. 

Framed oil portraits of George I and Queen 
Sophia, cane chair (temp. Charles I1) with turned 
feet. 

Mrs. Joun H. Epwarps, Lancaster. 

“Hand and heart” gold ring. 
Miss Heten Ex is. 

Wooden apple parer, plate, velveteen vest. 
Mr. Lewis G. Fiacc, Boston. 

Kramed unfinished watercolor mourning picture. 
Miss Hannau Fiywnn, Dorchester. 

Wooden cider measure, articles ot costume. 
Mr. Cuartes F.. Goopspeep, Boston. 

Ivorv-handled, whalebone ribbed umbrella 
formerly owned by Rufus Gerrish, “Otis’ Quick- 
step, published in 1831, steel-bowed spectacles. 
F state of Mrs. Jane N. Grew, Boston. 
plate, velveteen vest. 

Miss Mary Haut, Cambridge. 

Patch box of Bilston enamel, purple glass 
scent bottle. 

Mrs. Mary Butter THompson Hazen, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Baby's dress, tucker, and cap, made about18 35. 
Mrs. Georce S. Hosss, Portland, Me. 

Curtain of printed cotton of heraldic design. 
Mr. RicHarp Hooker, Shields, Pa. 

Washington silver medal, designed by Jacob 
Perkins about 18<o. 

Mr. FE. A. Huespener, Dorchester. 

Embossed visiting card of Harrison Gray Oris, 
many wall papers, bandbox paper over-printed 
on sheets of music. 

Mr. Lawrence W. Jenkins, Salem. 

Calendar in the form of a rum barrel, 1879. 
Mrs. Henry bk. Jounson, Melrose. 

Four W atercolor copies of quilt de signs, Wafter- 
color sketch of an applique quilt design made 
about 184%. 

Miss Hecewn F. AimBatt, Brooklin 

Roll of wall paper about 18<o. 
Mrs. Mary Firietp Kinc, Milton. 

Piece of hangings over Boston Public Schoo! 
Exhibit at Columbian Fxhibition, 1893, tea cup 
of ‘pencilled ware,” formerly owned by Fletcher 
Christian of the “Mutiny of the Bounty,” printed 
cotton window drapery in stained-glass design. 
Miss Carouine A. Lercurox, Cambridge. 

Reticule, sampler, bead purse, household im- 
plements. 

Miss Herexn C. McCreary, Brookline. 

Framed picture of the Great Elm, Boston 
Common, printed on wood from the tree, whale 


ivory fid, badge of Boston Light Infantry, 187<¢. 
Nin. Newron MackInTosH. . 
Oriental Lowestoft ware, glassophone or musi- 
cal glasses. 
Miss Ereanor P. Marrix, Milton. 
White thread wound in a core for sewing 
machine. 
MASSACHUSETTS HisTrorIcaL Sociery. 
Dolls, sandbox, straw splitter, plaving cards,ete. 
Miss Atice May, Boston. 
Unfinished samplers, embroidered pocket, 
light-weight shawl, perhaps made at Glasgow; 
tin box containing waters. 
NIrs Ipa Farr Miter, Wakefield. 
Pan scales (copper pan) large size. 
Nir. Georce D. Mitterr, Andover. 
Oven slice, trivet, shovel, and fry pan. 
Mir. Tecrarr M. Minton, Boston. 
Confederate paper money. 
Rev. GLenN Tittey Morse, West Newbury. 
Broadside advertising the cutting of “profile 
or silhouettes. 
T. MunGer, Salem. 


likenesses,’ 
\Mirs. THEopor! 
Wall paper. 
Nir. GRENVILLE H. Norcross, Boston. 
Original deed of Harrison Gray 
when sold in 1801 to John Osborn. 
Mrs. Susan C. Patne, Merrimac. 
B.& M. R. R. mileage ticket. 


Mire. LawreNcCE Park, Groton. 


()tis house 


Two ambrotypes. 
Miss Juria C. Prenpercast, Boston. 
Framed Bunker Hill Monument badge. 
\irs. Raymonp W, Ricuarps, West Newton. 
Wooden doll, about 182 


Nir. 


JoHN Rosinson, Salem. 

Daguerreotypes, ambroty pe s. and examph s ot 
shell-work and art, and paper 
seals, silver cup, spoons and ladle, mourning 
jewelry, § broken bank bills, doorheads from 
steeple of South Church, Salem, capitals trom 
ditto, interior trim from B. W. Crowninshield 
house, Salem, baluster from balustrade of Wil- 
liam Gray house, Salem. 


domestic waxkx 


Miss Ciara P. Sansporn, Cambridge. 
Wall paper from Samuel Fowler house, Dan- 
versport. 
Miss Mary E. Saunpers, Cambridge. 
Pumpkin hood, books, articles of costume. 
MIrss SarauH B. Sears, New Bedford. 
Old ladv’s cap, embroidered lace cufts. 
Miss Crara FE. Sexton, Billerica. 
Bead bags, fish net of beads to wear over the 
shoulders. 
Mrs. F. C. SHatruck, Boston. 
Cape 


coat, formerly worn by Harry Lee of 
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Boston, articles of costume, embroidered silk 
waistcoat (1750-1780). 
Miss JosepHine McC. Suaw, Boston. 

Tin egg boiler used by Chiet Justice Shaw, 
“ethener” formerly in the Dow house.at Milton, 
Boston Latin School silver medals. 

Miss Miriam SHaw, Boston. 

India cotton dress with train, formerly worn 
by Miss Henderson of New York, afterward 
Mrs. Theodore Lyman. 

Da. Mytes SranpisH, Boston. 

Black walnut bookcase. 

Miss Mary Oris Stevens, Lawrence, N. Y. 

Silver bell, buckle, and tag, formerly worn by 
a King Charles spaniel owned by Harrison Grav 
Oris. 

Miss VirGinta STOCKWELL. 

Wooden knitting needles, board measure, 
bottle, Hancock School, Boston, certificate, 
baton used at Cochituate Water Celebration, 
1848, pocket inkwell, indelible ink marker, 
Ish, Marshall Johnson doorplate, quilted 
hood, wax flower piece, needle work, mourning 
picture, 1506, o1l portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Timothy Tileston of Boston. 

Miss Erten A. Rospains Stone, FE. Lexington. 

Boot hooks, strap hinges, and ironwork, 
daguerreotypes, articles of costume, Stafford- 
shire mantel ornaments, early jew’s harp, brass 
beads, French jointed doll of about 1800, painted 
wooden doll of 1820, nine miscellaneous dolls. 
Mr. Witt1am W. Taytor, Boston. 

Home-made long-handled rake from Union, 
Me., silk hat in box, barber's price list, Boston, 
1s40-1860; piece ot molding from the West 
Meeting house, Boston, “Cold Water Army” 
badge, section of Atlantic cable used at a draw- 
bridge at Waldoboro’, Me., shoe lasting jacks, 
apple parer. 

Miss Mary THompson, Wonalancet, N. H. 

Cut-glass decanters. 

Mr. Georce R. Toiman., 

Framed watercolors, by the donor, of old 
Boston houses. 

Mer. Junius H. Turrie, Dedham. 

Wall paper before 1807. 

Dr. Joun Cotitins WarkEN, Boston. 

Cashmere dress and velvet cap worn by him 
in 1844, made by Halliday, London, with photo- 
graph of the original bill. 

Mrs. Joun Coitins Warren, Boston. 

Basket with chenille decorations, made before 
1821, by Miss Henderson, afterward Mrs. 
Theodore Lyman. 

Mr. Water K. Warkins, Malden. 


Invoice in the handwriting of John Osborn, 


July 26, 1802, who owned at that time the Harri- 
son Gray Otis house. 
Mr. ASHLEY Watson. 

Wine decanter, wine glasses. 
Miss Mary We tp, Jamaica Plain. 
Pocket gold scales, iron box containing gun flints. 
Miss Mary WHEELWRIGHT, Boston. 

‘Scenes from the Fair,” 1833, a play written 
and acted by the family of H. G. Otis, 2d, 
Krench fan, Continental paper money, mourn- 
ing jewelry, gravy boat—‘‘Boston State House’”’ 
view, pair Bilston enamel mirror knobs, Statford- 
shire plate—“‘the Boston Atheneum,” darned- 
net lace veil, lady’s cap and fischu of India 
cotton 
Mr. CHARLES Freperick Wuire, Brookline. 

1g Civil War envelopes. 

Mrs. Freperick A. WuHiItTwe .t, Boston. 

Wooden doll brought from Paris about 18co, 
doll dressed about 189%. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freperick S. Wuitwe .t, Boston 

Doll’s house made in 1860 and furnished with 
doll’s furniture used by the children of Mrs. 
Lucia (Pickering) Dodge, m. 1776, and later 
venerations. Given in memory of thelast owner, 
Gertrude Howard Whitwell. 

Miss Susanna WILLARD, Cambridge. 

Bronze medal— Winslow Lewis, M. D., mourn- 
ing badges, piece of first calico printed in 
America, Franklin silver medal, framed water- 
color of Anderson Street, Boston, painted in 
18so, by Mrs. Joseph Willard, cut paper pictures. 
Mrs. Ropertr C. WintHrop, Jr., Boston. 

Bas-relief portrait in wax of Robert C. Win- 
throp, Sr., done about 1850, by Robert Ball 
Hughes. 

LOANS TO THE MUSEUM 
Misses EvizaperH W. and Saran H, Apams, 
Charlestown. 

Brass kettles, Britannia ware coffee pots. 
Anonymous LOAN. 

Wax bas-relief portrait of Gov. James Sulli- 
van, by Rauschner, engraved portrait of Gov. 
James Sullivan, by S. Hill, India ink drawing of 
head of Washington after the Wright portrait. 
Mrs. Cuester H. Arnoip, New York City. 

Framed needlework picture (before 1775). 
BosTONIAN SOCIETY. 

Pelham mezzotints of Rev. Thomas Prince, 
Rev. J. Moorhead, Rev. William Welsteed, 
paintings on glass, watercolor of the burning of 
the Federal Theatre, Boston, silhouette by 
Edouart, photograph of the Tremere house. 
Mrs. G. WintHrop Brown, Chestnut Hill. 

White bedspread, design in “candle-wicking,” 
made in 1807. 
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Mr. Herspert Browne, Boston. 
Framed colored lithograph by Weishaupt— 

Apotheosis of Washington. 

Mrs. Greecy S. Curtis, Boston. 

Slat-back armchair, mushroom knobs,1700- [724. 

Mrs. Georce H. Davenport, Boston. 
Light-weight pieced India shawl. 

Miss Mary H. Dewick, West Newton. 
Framed piece of patchwork—small squares. 

Dr. THeopore J. Eastman, Boston. 
Gate-legged table. 


SHIRLEY-Eustis House AssociaTION, 

Casket of brown veined Italian marble, said to 
have been used by Governor Eustis for snuff. 
Miss Exxen A. Rossins Srone, E. Lexington. 

Staffordshire mugs and pitcher. 

Mr. Georce R. Toi_man. 

Framed watercolors by Mr. Tolman, of old 
Boston houses. 

Miss EstHer Norris Upuam, New York City. 

Staffordshire tureen—‘‘Armley House, York- 
shire.” 


Report of the Librarian 


To the President and Members of the 

Society : 

HAVE the honor to present my 
report as Librarian of the Society 
for the year ending March 1, 1922. 

As a detailed list of the accessions for 
the year is to appear in printed form, it 
seems best to make use of the present 
opportunity to let the members know 
just how they can best serve our li- 
brary. To each of us there comes an 
occasional chance to be of help to the 
Society by ourselves giving or by in- 
fluencing others to do so. This may be 
through the settlement of an estate, 
the selling of one’s house, moving into 
an apartment, or some similar cause. 
In each instance there is apt to be dis- 
closed a quantity of library material 
for which the owner has no further use, 
and which far too frequently is turned 
over to a rummage sale or to the near- 
est second-hand dealer, at a large sacri- 
fice of value. It would be most helpful 
if on such occasions our members 
would bear the Society’s needs in mind 
and give the proper officials an oppor- 
tunity to select what would be of value 
for our collection. 

It may not be amiss to point out 
just what it is that we want. All gen- 
eral books on the subject of antiquities, 
in so far as they deal with or touch 
upon the New England field, are na- 
turally desirable. These include not 


only books on New England and Amer- 
ican antiques, but those on 
British antiques, which were so often 
the direct ancestors of the American. 
For instance, the monumental work on 
American church silver, published by 
the Massachusetts Society of the Col- 
onial Dames of America, is wisely sup- 
plemented on our shelves by books on 
English silver, and in addition to Mr. 
Luke Vincent Lockwood's book on 
American furniture we own correspond- 
ing books on English furniture. His- 
tories of New England in general and 
of the New England States and their 
sub-divisions in counties, cities, and 
towns are all welcome. Books on Amer- 
ican history have been added only 
when they are of special significance 
from the New England point of view. 
We have practically no books on gen- 
eral English history, but occasionally a 
member presents a volume dealing 
with the history of the particular Eng- 
lish town or district from which his an- 
cestors emigrated. 


also 


The field of biography and genealogy 
is of interest to us only from the New 
England standpoint, and we are con- 
stantly adding books along this line, 
and as constantly declining those of no 
New England value. 

Closely allied to the collection of 
books is that of photographs. The So- 
ciety was but a few days old when it 
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received its first photographs of old 
New England houses. To these have 
been added other photographs, litho- 
graphs, stereographs, heliogravures, 
half-tone cuts, picture postal cards, 
etc., in such an increasing stream that 
we now have well over 40,000 views of 
all kinds. It is many years since the 
policy was adopted of accepting mod- 
ern views, on the theory that what is 
new today will be old tomorrow. To re- 
fuse such gifts now because of their 
newness and to buy them for a sub- 
stantial price fifty years hence (always 
supposing them to be then purchase- 
able at all) might have the effect of 
keeping our collection consistently 
limited to old material, but it would 
be at the cost of much material which 
the future could never replace. Photo- 
graphs of the period of the first decade 
of the art of photography are now wel- 
comed by any society interested in the 
field which they happen to cover, and 
we of the present day would gladly 
forgive the members of an antiquarian 
society of seventy years ago which had 
then secured such a set of brand new 
photographs. 

In the same way, we have always 
welcomed photographs of paintings, 
almost invariably portraits, by such 
men as Copley, Stuart, Badger, Smi- 
bert, Blackburn, Dummer, Green- 
wood, and others of the older genera- 
tion of artists. More recently there 
have been offered us photographs and 
other representations of the works of 
later men, such as Morse, Sully, and 
Allston, and these too have been gladly 
accepted. More recently still we have 
been offered process reproductions and 
photographs of all kinds of works of 
art by recent and even contemporary 
artists who are New Englanders by 
birth or residence. The same rule has 


been applied to these pictures as to the 
views of places, namely, that although 
they are contemporary work, they will 
be old in a few years, and that the 
right time to accept them is when they 
are offered as gifts. In this connection 
it may be well to recall the rule adopted 
by certain European historical mu- 
seums, that any object thirty years old 
is an antique. What is meant by this is 
simply that the object is the expression 
of a generation which has passed, or at 
least no longer holds the centre of the 
stage. As no two generations ever think 
or act quite alike each period reflects 
its individuality in its own creations, 
and what is thirty years old begins to 
take its place among the products of 
the past. 

All that has been said about the 
value of New England photographs 
applies with even greater force to 
stereographs, for the reason that these 
are almost never kept, but on the con- 
trary are destroyed or sold. This is 
particularly unfortunate because the 
earliest, and often the best or only, 
views of important New England build- 
ings are stereographs. A good example 
of this is the case of the General Knox 
house, formerly at Thomaston, Me. 
While there may be photographs or 
other representations of this house in 
existence, the only views we have been 
able to find have been stereographs. 

The library has always been the re- 
cipient of a miscellaneous assortment 
of clippings, pictures, etc., somewhat 
difficult to classify, since it deals with 
neither places nor persons, but rather 
with things. For some years this mate- 
rial was kept unassorted and accord- 
ingly was inaccessible, but recently it 
has been filed in vertical folders, and 
can be easily consulted under proper 
headings, such as looms, dolls, silhou- 
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ettes, daguerreotvpes, photography, 
ambrotypes, numismatics, stocks, pil- 
lories, etc. Certain subjects, as furni- 
ture and costumes, have grown so large 
as to require sub-division, the first by 
articles, and the second by periods, 
while shipping is given a file by itself. 
It is necessary to limit our collections 
of maps and large engravings to New 
England, but we have some trouble in 
making this understood, one member 
having with difficulty been persuaded 
that a map of Yellowstone Park was 
quite out of our field. In the line of en- 
gravings we have but the beginning of 
a collection, limited to works by New 
Englanders or of New England subjects. 
kinally, 
the large and valuable 
New England photographic negatives. 
This is composed not only of the splen- 
did Baldwin Coolidge Collection of 
some 2500 subjects, but includes glass 
and film negatives received from un- 
counted other Our library 
should in the course of time become 
the depository for such a mass of New 
England material that an investigator, 
searching for a negative, would apply 
here first of all, and only 
failure at this source, try elsewhere. 
Members can help to bring this about 
in two ways. Almost everybody has 
negatives of family portraits and home- 
steads from which were made 
prints for some special anniversary. 
The very existence of these negatives 
tends to be forgotten as the years go 
by and eventually they are apt to be 
destroyed in spite ot the fact that the 
subjects represented are often such as 
would have value for later generations 
of the family. How much better it 
would be to deposit all such material 
with our Society where it would be 
available for future orders. Such a gift 


SOUTCES. 


mention must be made of 
collection of 


in case of 


cets of 


was received last vear from Miss Annie 
H. Thwing, and comprised a valuable 
collection of negatives representing 
family portraits and the old home in 
Roxbury betore the surrounding land 
was built over. In giving orders for 
future photographic work members 
would do well to stipulate that the 
negatives should be turned over to us 
as soon as they had ordered as many 
prints as desired. This should add noth- 
ing TO the cost and would obviate the 
danger of loss due to the closing of a 
photographic establishment or to the 
owner's forgetting what photographer 
had been employed. 

In closing this report let me strongly 
urge the members to bear in mind that 
such a library collection as this So- 
tormed almost wholly 
gifts, can come into existence and con- 
tinue to only through the co- 
operation of many hundreds of inter- 
ested persons. We should all be on the 
lookout tor secure 
additional material for the Society, not 
forgetting it when buying photographs 


clety's, trom 


vrTOW 


opportunities to 


or postal cards on our New England 
summer travels, and even more 1m- 
portant, remembering to send prints 
from our kodak films and 
lending the films themselves. We 
should bear its needs in mind when 
thinning out the material in our homes 
and when helping to settle estates. In 
this way the good work of the past can 
be continued far into the future. 
Those interested in following closely 
the growth of the Society's library col- 
lections will find a detailed repert in 
the Boston Evening Transcript on the 
Thursday following the second Wed- 
nesday of each month, excepting June 
to September inclusive. 
GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 
Librarian. 
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Accessions to the Librarp 
From Marcu 1, 1921, To MARCH I, Ig22 
Post 


Photos Cards Views 


Apams, THE Misses, Charlestown 
Appison, Miss Ftorence, West Lynn ae ee 
ALDRED, Freperick W., Waltham ........ «.- I 
ALLEN, Epwarp B., Lynn 
Aten, Dr. Garpvner W., Boston or 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Worcester . 

AMERICAN Art GALLERIES, New York 

ANDERSON GALLERIES New York 

Anprew, Miss Epirn, Boston | canta eke eae pars 
ANGELL, Miss Anne S., Brattleboro, Vt. . . ... =... 2 
ANONYMOUS _ 

“Anriaues, Boston ee ee ae eee Pe 
App_Leton, Gen. Francis H., Boston . . . . . . . : 


AppcLeron, Wa. SuMNER, Boston ee 316 443 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INsTITUTE OF AMERICA, Washington 
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Notes and Gleanings 


Our members of 
longest standing will 
probably _ recollect 
that the name of our 
Society was derived 
from that of the 
“Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities.’’ The name, al- 
though a long one, and difficult to com- 
press in any one descriptive word, has 
nevertheless, its advantages. Accord- 
ingly it is not surprising that when a 
group of public-spirited individuals 
wished recently to found a society to 
protect New England wild plant life 
they thought it best to use just the 
same variety of name as our friends in 
Virginia and we ourselves had done. 
The new society was named the ‘‘So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Native 
New England Plants,” formed under 


SOCIETY FOR 
PRESERVATION 
OF NATIVE 
PLANTS 


the auspices of the “Garden Club of 


America” and the ‘Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society.”” The Society 
has issued a circular summarizing the 
objects it has in view and the follow- 
ing is quoted from it: 

A Society for the Preservation of Native 
New England Plants has been formed un- 
der the auspices of the Garden Club of 
America and the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Its object is to encourage and educate 
the people of New England to protect na- 
tive plants and wild flowers from destruc- 
tion to only cut them with care and dis- 
crimination, leaving the rarer species to 
multiply themselves, and to spread a knowl- 
edge of their habits and cultural require- 
ments among the community at large. 

This Society plans to provide tree lec- 
tures, hold exhibitions, plant wild-flower 
sanctuaries, and to spread knowledge and 


love of wild plants, believing that once the 
people have learned about them they will 
become their guardians and stop their rapid 
extermination. 

At present the native Laurel is in great 
danger, being used in immense quantities 
in decorations at all seasons of the year, 
but especially at Christmas time. For ex- 
ample, one yard of “Laurel rope” contains 
twenty years’ growth of a large plant. In 
New England motorists have already de- 
stroyed great quantities ot this, one of the 
most beautiful shrubs in America. 

Many wild flowers which twenty vears 
ago were Common are now seldom found, 
and unless the people are willing to protect 
rare and easily exterminated species they 
will soon be lost to New England. For ex- 
ample, the Magnolia or Sweet Bay has 
trom over picking practically disappeared 
trom the swamp in the town in Essex Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, to which it gave its 
name and which was the only place in New 
England where this fragrant flower grew 
naturally. 

Annual members pay $1, sustaining 
members $3§ or more, and checks may 
be made payable to H. M. Crosby and 
sent to Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, care 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 

This addition to the list of the New 
England societies having as theirobject 
the preservation of something well 
worth keeping will be sure to receive 
the best wishes of our members and 
doubtless many will see fit to join. 


A fine seventeenth- 
century house stand- 
ing beside the county 
road leading through 
Wenham to Newburyport and Port- 


O.tpest House 
IN WENHAM 
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land, has recently been purchased by 
friends of the newly organized Wen- 
ham Historical Society. The house 
stands end to the road and is of two 
stories with a narrow “‘overhang”’ on 
the end at the level of the attic floor. 
It is beside the town hall and may 
easily be recognized by the extraordi- 
nary location of the well which adjoins 
the end of the house so that in the 
olden time it was possible to open the 
window and draw a bucket of water 
without going out doors. The building 
is in a fine state of preservation, for it 
has always had prosperous owners who 
have not neglected its physical condi- 
tion. The huge “summer beam” in the 
parlor has particularly fine chamfered 
edges and the framing of the roof is un- 
usually well done. A large gable origi- 
nally projected from the roof on the 
south side extending nearly to the 
ridge-pole. This house was built betore 
1667 by Robert Mackclaffin, a Scotch- 
man, who appeared in Wenham about 
1661. At first it was of two stories with 
only one large room on each floor. In 
1673 the minister of Wenham died and 
a few months later the town bought 
this house of Mackclafflin for a parson- 
age for the new minister, the Rev. 
Joseph Gerrish of Newbury. It was at 
this time that the town voted to en- 
large the house by building an addition 
seventeen feet long. This brought the 
chimney in the centre of the house and 
the difference between the earlier and 
later framing may easily be noted, and 
particularly in the attic where the 
framing of the king rafters and the pur- 
lins shows a considerable variation 
from the first construction. 

If restored, this house would be an 
unusually good example of seventeenth 
New England architecture, and _ be- 
cause of its location beside so import- 


ant a highway it would attract much 
attention and visualize to a very large 
number of people the type ot house in 
which New England people lived two 
hundred and fifty years ago. There is 
a mortgage of 33,000 to be paid and 
the cost of restoration probably would 
amount to 34,000 or more. As this 
house is the cradle of the Claflin 
family in the United States and other 
important families — the Gerrishes, 
Dodges, Fiskes, and Richardses—also 
trace their ancestral lines back to it, 
it should not be dificult for the Wen- 
ham. Historical Society to raise the 
necessary funds with which to restore 
and maintain this old-time parsonage. 


Krom a letter written last 
Summer by the Society's 
president, Mr. Charles 
Knowles Bolton, we quote 
the following: “‘Last summer Mrs. 
Bolton and I spent several months 
at Marlow-on-Thames in England. 
Among the many estates visible from 
the river, perhaps the most beautiful 
and picturesque is Bisham Abbey op- 
posite the town of Marlow, owned by 
Sir Henry Vansittart Neale, but oc- 
cupied last summer by Captain 
Charles Barrington Balfour. Our many 
pleasant visits to this ancient place, 
part of which was built by the 
Montecutes in the fourteenth century 
and part in the sixteenth century by 
the Hobys, were made especially 
instructive on account of Captain 
Balfour’s delight in antiquarian re- 
search. One day he placed a ladder in a 
guest room, and by opening a panel 
high up in the wall we climbed into the 
attic over the Queen Elizabeth Council 
Chamber. The enormous beams which 
support the roof showed the unsparing 
care which the ancient craftsmen de- 


DATED 
BEAMS 
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voted to work of this kind. We were 
especially struck however, by the 
dates on the beams. It appears that 
whenever a beam decayed and was re- 
placed by a new one, the vear was re- 
corded on the new beam. | am sorry 
that I have no exact record of these 
dates, but am sure that they go back 
many vears before our American Revo- 
lution. 
Straw, 


The root tiles were laid over 
but a ray of sunlight came 
through here and there. Old houses 1n 
I ngland are at a great advantage in 
that the frost does not disturb their 
marvellous old tiles.” 

The editor would like to add that 
this dating of new beams at Bisham 
Abbev is the very kind of thing our 
Society has always advocated over 
here. In our secretary's work on the 
Abraham Brown house in Watertown, 
the new studs and outside boarding 
were all stenciled in black, 
Igig.” 


“new wood 
In the case of the new wood 
visible on the inside of the Brown 
house it Is proposed to date it by ham- 
mering into it with a steel die the same 
legend. This will be inconspicuous un- 
less searched for, and then easily found. 
This same plan will be carried out in 
the society's Swett-Ilsley house at 
Newbury, where the new wood used 
during the last repairs 1s already be- 
ginning to look perilously like the old. 

In our headquarters at the Harrison 
Gray Otis house the problem was some- 
what different in that all the new wood 
had to be painted, which immediately 
made it all but indistinguishable from 
the old. A new scheme was, therefore, 
devised of using upholsterer’s tacks as 
markers and painting over these tacks, 
which thereby became quite incon- 
spicuous unless searched for. As used 
in the Otis house one marker is placed 
at each end of a piece of new wood, 


but when a whole object is new, such 
as a shutter, a window frame, a piece 
of dado, etc., three markers arranged 
in a triangle tell the story. 


As I note that a 
list of ‘“‘Correc- 
tions and Addi- 
tions’ is being pre- 
pared of New England miniaturists, | 
wish to call attention to the omission 
of Caroline Negus, afterward the wife 
of Richard Hildreth, the historian. 
She was the cousin of George Fuller 
and in his very earliest art attempts in 
Boston, in the early 40's I think, they 
had a studio together. She was a very 
excellent miniaturist, her work being 
characterised by its delicate softness of 
tone. The Museum of Fine Arts has 
by her a “Portrait of a Young Girl,” 
Ww hich I believe is a COpy ofa Malbone. 
the original belonging to Miss Lamb. 
The original was exhibited in the ex- 
hibition of miniatures and silhouettes 
held by the Preservation Society, when 
on Ashburton Place, and was loaned by 
Miss Martha Lamb as I recall the 
name which was attached to it. I had 
already seen the miniature by Mrs. 
Hildreth (at that time the property of 
her daughter-in-law) and immediately 
recognized it, as identical with Miss 
Lamb’s, which was ascribed to Mal- 
bone. Mrs. Hildreth owned a Malbone, 
and doubtless owed something of her 
charm of style to study of his work, 
which in the present instance seems to 
have gone so far as to make a very 
faithful copy of a very delightful sub- 
ject. A very fine miniature of her hus- 


band, Richard Hildreth, was in the 


CAROLINE NEGUS 
MUINIATURIST 


possession of his family a few years 
since, as were several other examples 
of her work in miniature. I think some 
reference to her career will be found in 
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the “Life and Works of George Fuller,” 
published in 1884, and available in any 
art library.—Edward Francis Coffin. 


A Good Set of Sun- 
BrRAZzIERS AND dry Sorts of Braziers 
PEWTERERS and Pewterers’ 
Molds, and other 
Tools, as good as New, belonging to 
the Estate of Mr. Thomas Thacher, 
deceased, To be sold by Oxer bridge 
Thacher at his Shop near the Town 
Pump, Boston. And also almost all 
sorts of Brass, Pewter and Iron Ware, 
viz. Nails, Locks, Hinges, Pots, Kit- 
tles, Wc. Boston News-Letter, 
Sept. 17-24, 1724. 


To be sold by Publick 

Braziers Vendue this Afternoon, 
Wares at 3 o'Clock, at the 
House of the late Mr. 

Stephen Apthorpe, Brazier, deceas d, 
Codlines, Match, Warming-Pans, Fry- 
ing-Pans, Kettle-Potts, Brass-Kettles, 
Pewter Plates, Dishes, Spoons, &Xc. 
Locks of several Sorts, Jacks, Knives 
of several sorts, Hinges of several 
sorts, Snuff Boxes, Buttons, Trowells, 
Shod Shovels, Fire Shovel and Tongs, 
Lanthorn Leaves, Brass Candlesticks, 
Chaffin-Dishes, Horn-Combs and Wire 
with a great Variety of other Articles. 
Boston News-Letter, May 31, 1750. 
Mary Jackson, at the Brazen-Head, 
Cornhill, Boston, advertised by Whole- 
sale and Retail, Brass Kettles and 
Skillets, etc. ““N. B., Said Mary makes 


and sells Tea-Kettles, and Coffee- 
Pots, Copper Drinking Pots, Brass and 
Copper Sauce-Pans, Stew-Pans, and 
Baking-Pans, Kettle-Pots and Fish- 
Kettles.—Boston News-Letter, Fune 27, 
1750. 


William Coffin, at the 
Ostrich, near the Draw- 
Bridge, makes and sells 
Mill Brasses, Chambers 
for Pumps, Brass Cocks of all Sizes, 
Knockers for Doors, Brasses for Chaises 
and Sadlers, Brass Doggs of all Sorts 
Candlesticks, Shovels and Tongs, small 
Bells, and all sorts of Founders ware. 
Also, all sorts of Braziers and Pewter- 
ers ware, small Stills and worms, and 
all Sorts of Plumbers work: likewise 
Buys old copper, Brass, Pewter, and 
Lead.— Boston News-Letter, 
24, 1730 


BRAZIERS’ 


WARES 


Feb. 17 


Thomas Russell, Braz- 


BRAZIERS ier, near the Draw. 
SHOP Bridge in Boston, 
Makes, Mends, and 


New-Tins,all sortsot Braziery ware,viz 
Kettles, Skillets, Frying-Pans, Kettle- 
Pots, Sauce Pans, Tea Kettles, Warming 
Pans, Wash Basins, Skimmers, Ladles. 
Copper Pots, Copper Funnels, Brass 
Scales, Gun Ladles, Wc. makes all 
sorts of Lead Work for Ships, Tobacco 
Cannisters, Ink Stands, &c. and buys 
old Brass, Copper, Pewter, Lead and 
Iron.— Boston News-Letter, Oct. 30 
Nov. 6, 1740. 





Form for a Bequest 
I give, devise and bequeath to The Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, a corporation duly incorporated by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and located in Boston,in said Commonwealth............0..00.00045. 


NOTE 


torical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 


Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects relating to New England having his- 


























O RENT IN WATERTOWN, MASS., the Abraham Brown, Jr., 

house, built in 1663 and recently restored. The later addition is now 

being repaired and enlarged for occupancy in the Fall. Large barn 

and shed. Five minutes from Watertown Square, on car line to Waltham. 
Address: WM. SUMNER APPLETON, 8 Park Street, Boston 





RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


THE ANNUAL FEE INCLUDES SUBSCRIPTION TO 
‘Old-Time New England” 


Annual Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, $2.00; Lite Membership, $50.00 


se Sew 





Please detach and fillin blank below and send to the Corresponding Secretary 





LTQ2Z2 
To The Corresponding Secretary, 
2 Lynde Slreet, Boston, Mass. 


| Nominate 





Address 


for membership. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF MEMBER 




















Pp EWTER WARE 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 
L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON.MAsSS. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 





AVE vou ever con- 
sidered how much 
charm vou could 


zdd to your home by some 
well chosen antique! 

\Irs. M ARY ID. WALKER 
Front St. < Wareham Rd. 
\IARION M ASSACHUSETTS 


Co rresponden Ce 11 cited 


WANTED 
; BY 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


No. 2 to No. 8 inclusive. of its 


“BULLETIN 





For Your Den 


U.S. NAVY 
SIGNAL 
LANTERN 


Can be fitted 
with electric 
light. 


Polished brass 
frame with 
either red or 
green heavy 
ribbed glass, $4 
each. Pair red 
and green, ?7.2¢ 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
sor Broapway New YorK 








Supply 


Systems 





Electric Lighting Outfits 
Sewage Disposal Plants 
Boiler-teedand Booster Pumps 
Gsasoline Engines 
We make a specialty of unusual 
problems relating to our 
line of business 
Charles |. Jager Co. 


1¢ Custom House Street, Boston 














Atlantic Printing Company 
Boston 


ew ae 





- ae 
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Karty Housss 


GEORGE Francis Dow 
Topsfield, Mass. 


HAS PLANNED AND SUPERIN- 
TENDED THE RESTORATION 
OF THE FOLLOWING 
HOUSES 


JoHN Braprorp (1675) Kingston 
Parson Capen (1683) Topsfield 
Joun Warp (1684) Salem 
Wititam Piarrs (1690) Rowley 
Joun FReENcH (1707) Topsfield 
Hostery SHop (1719) Ipswich 
Joun CHOATE (1725) Essex 


Forr WeEsTERN (1754) Augusta 


(orres pondence Salt wted 


Dame, Stoddard 
Company 


From beginnings in 1800 we 
have been identited 


with the best in 


(utlery and Fishing 
Tackle 


and westill maintain the same 


high standard. 


374 Washington Street 


Boston, Mass. 








George E. Vernon 
tor Co. 
gi St. John Street 
Newport, R. I. 


Pertod Furniture 


Karly 
American Pieces 
a Specialty 


Interior Decorators and 
Furnishers 





Sandwich Glass 


LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS 
f. lieciopv Uf karly dmerican Antiques 


A Colle&tor’s Hand Book 


Illustrating 186 different specimens 
covering the entire subject of 
1—Glass Cup Plates, historical and conven- 

tional. 
2—Salts and Victorian Animals. 
3—American Glass Candlesticks and Whale 
Oil Lamps. 

4 Flat Ware of the early period. 
Presentation and Commercial Pieces. 
Types, colors, molds, historical data, and intor 
mation regarding the Sandwich Glass Company 
and its output gathered trom specimens collected 

by the author covering ninety-odd thousand mil 
by motor. On sale by the author at 422 Madison 
Avenue, New York City; summers at “Great 
Hearth,’ Hopkinton, New Hampshire. 
Blue cloth binding. Full gilt. Best glazed pap 
Price $5.00. Edition Limited 



































ae 
Che Little Colonial House 
KRefurnished 


N the coolest of Summer furnishings, our Little Colo- 
nial House welcomes you again to the charm of the 
antique. A wholly different selection of old, hand- 

blocked wall papers sets off the old-fashioned wainscoting, 
and shows the endless decorative possibilities of Colonial 
pictorial wall coverings. 

Remarkable groups of early maple furniture, including 
low-post beds, highboys, lowboys, chests-on-chests, and 
sets of rabbit’s ear chairs comprise the new furnishings, 
while the large collection of all sorts of antiques awaits 
you in the Antique Room outside. 

We particularly call your attention to the unusual col- 
lection of Sandwich Glass—there is hardly a pattern 
known on old Cape Cod of which we cannot show you at 
least one sample. (Fifth Floor—Furniture Building 


Jordan Marsh Company 























